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*6,000,000 worth of 


Chevrolet cars bought 
on the 6% Purchase Plan 


Paying down as little as *5 and saving the bal- 
ance insmall weekly or monthly amounts which 
earn 6% interest has made it easy and profitable 
for thousands of people to own Chevrolet cars. 


The funds collected for this purpose by more 
than 2100 Chevrolet dealers, amounting to 
several hundred thousand dollars, are carried 
in trust accounts in their own banks located 
in the communities in which the purchasers 
reside. This increases the money on deposit 


in these communities and leaves it available 
for local projects. 


Thus the Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate 
Plan benefits the buyer, the dealer, the banker 
and the whole community. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











The Chevrolet 6% Purchase 
Certificate makes it possible 
for thousands to obtain the 
advantages of an automobile 
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“Direct Mail Most Effective” 


“WE have found Direct Mail is 
by far the most effective in 
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plays the important part in 
ARE RAPIDLY INCREASING making it pay.’’—Lytton Sav- 


ings Bank, Lytton, Iowa. 
ORGANIZED 1915 


Opens 504 New Accounts 


‘** AS a result of our Addresso- 
graph-ed Direct Mail Ad- 
eee 192) (cee $155,500.00 vertising we secured 504 New 
. accounts averaging over $100 


yaNUARY, 1923... $264.000.00 each. One out of every 8 on 


our 4,000 mailing list responded 
to our Addressograph-ed Mes- 


wwary. v1 $328,468.05 BEE, cnanestonw. Naren 
may. 25 $360,000.00 


LYTTON SAVINGS 
BANK 


of Lytton, lowa 


MARY, (917... . . . . . « 869,200.00 
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FREE WITH THIS COUPON Ps WITH YOUR 
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Z/ To Addressograph Co., 

7 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 

O og YO Send FREE Book, “‘Does Your 
Ps Advertising Pay?’’ 


if CT Send prepaid FREE trial Hand ma- 
7 chine ill return collect unless 
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Secure for your Bank 


a Strong investment ally 


WW) HEN your bank purchases 
NV indiscriminately from a 
bs NX number of bond houses, 
no one of them regards you as #¢s 
customer. To no one of them do 
you give your fz// confidence. 
Your holdings and your require- 
ments may not be known. It does 
not know how to suggest bonds spe- 
cially suited to your needs. Diver- 
sification becomes more difficult. 


; | How much better 
Give the to become the 


House Your CLIENT ofa well 


known, resource- 
Conf dence ful house, in whose 


offerings you have complete faith, 
on whose advice you can rely, in 
whom you can confide all those 
intimate details of your local sit- 
uation which have a bearing 






on the way you should invest. 
It can then be on the alert in 
your behalf, inform you promptly of 


any situations which 
affect your holdings, How It 


offer you securities Cay Flelp 
suited to;your needs, Vou 
suggest sale or ex- 
change to advantage. That kind 
of service lightens the burden on 
your officers, and at the same time 
goes a long way in bettering the 
net result of the bank’s invest- 
ment efforts. 

We enjoy that relationship 
with many banks. We should like 


‘to present evidence of our abil- 


ity to serve yours in the same way. 
A representative will call at your 
request, or the whole matter can be 


handled satisfactorily by mail. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DETROIT 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South rgth St. 82 Devonshire St. 601 Griswold St 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


925 Euclid Ave 425 East Water St. 





319 North 4th St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


[N HIS article on the long-time price 
trend in this issue, Willford I. King, of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
tells us that no one can safely predict the 
long-run tendency of prices without pre- 
dicting also the gold supply, the future 
discovery of new gold mines, the future 
cost of gold production and the extent to 
which Europe will use gold for pocket 
money over the counter. 

“What, then,” we queried Mr. King 
ingenuously, “what, then is to become of 
the argument of some of our foreign trade 
authorities who assert very emphatically 
that European competition will force lower 
prices by forcing us to devise new methods 
of lowering the cost of manufacture?” 

By return mail comes the answer: ““The 
chief stumbling block to understanding the 
principles of foreign trade is that most 
people are inclined to indorse the cost of 
production theory of value, without ex- 
amining it connbaliy enough. As a matter 
of fact, wage rates, in the long run, are 
dependent upon the prices for which the 
products sell, and not the reverse. European 
wages are low, as compared with American, 
because the European laborers must work 
with a poorer supply of natural resources, 
and in some instances, of course, also 
because they are not so well educated as 
American laborers. 

“Tt seems Lo me indubitably true that our 
entrepreneurs are striving continuously to 
cut production costs, and that they will 
strive neither more nor less because of 
European competition. Personally I see 
no reason to believe that European com- 
petition is likely to become more intense in 
the near future than it has been in the last 
two or three centuries. 

“If, however, we grant that all nations 
will learn to turn out more products with 
less labor in other fields except gold produc- 
tion, then it will follow that goods will 
become cheaper in terms of ae or gold 
will become dearer in terms of other goods, 
whichever way one prefers to put it. This 
ore mean, of course, a fall in the price 

evel. 

“The statement just made applies to a 
case in which there is general improvement 
in the process of production all down to the 
line except in gold mining. If, however, 
the improvement in production were con- 
fined to one or two fields, as, for example. 
textile manufacturing, the effect on the 
price level might be very slight, even 
though the reduction in the prices of 
textiles might be very large. 

“An improvement in a limited field, by 
reducing the price of the goods of that type. 
releases purchasing power from the incomes 
of the people werd they will use to buy 
other commodities. This added call for 
other commodities tends to increase the 
prices of these articles. Eventually, labor 
is drawn by an indirect route from the 
textile field to other fields until a balance 
is struck, the same grade of labor tending to 
receive equal pay in the dillerent fields.” 


ARE there any more claimants to the 


<A honor of occupying the oldest bank 
building? 


In a recent issue we printed a picture of a 
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building in Albany, N. Y., “said to be the 
oldest building in the United States that 
has housed a bank continuously—home of 
the New York State National Bank, erected 
in 1803.” ; 

The claim is disputed by the Providence 
Nationa! Bank, of Providence, R. I., which 
submits a history antedating the Albany in- 
stitution and pictures of its building which 
it has occupied since 1801. They are re- 
produced herewith, the one on the left 
showing the entrance as it looked in the 
earlier years, and, on the right, as it looks 
today. It began business in 1791. 

Recently, under similar circumstances, 
we inadvertently precipitated a friendly 
argument between two other banks, bot 
asserting they were first to begin business 
under the National Bank Act—that they 
were the first national bank. ' 

The crying need of this editing business 
is affidavits. 












T= recent rapid rise of the price of 
crude rubber and the serious shortage 
forecast by the experts within the next five or 
six years, places rubber very much center 
stage. In this issue, Frank Plachy, Jr.., 
presents a timely review of England’s 
monopoly of the market and her common- 
sense attitude toward criticism from Amer- 
ica of the restrictions she has been obliged 
to place on the supply for preservation of her 
tremendous plantation interests throughout 
the world. The lesson to America, as the 
author points out, is development of our 
own supply of crude rubber to make us 
independent of foreign monopoly. The 
United States Rubber Company, according 
to a recent statement, has already made 
rapid strides in Sumatra and Malaya. 


HE new home of the Dexter Horton 
National Bank, Seattle (see cover), was 
designed by John W. Graham. H. S. 
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This chart shows 
the growth in sales 
the last 5 years of 
the company’s long 
existence. 
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How this Miller “‘life-line’ 


guides the experienced investor 


Wuite talking to a group of business men mounted steadily—on the average of 100 

recently, a well-known banker said: “We per cent each year. 

know that first mortgage real estate bonds And during this period capital and surplus 

have a fine record of safety. They offer a have enjoyed the same healthy growth—an 

liberal interest rate. But before buying, the average increase of approximately 100 per 

experienced investor investigates the issuing cent each year. 

house. Each issue of Miller Bonds is secured by a 
“He learns as much as possible about the first mortgage on an independently appraised 

record of sales. He studies the growth in office building, hotel or apartment structure. 

capital and surplus. If the trend of sales is Interest up to 7 per cent. 

steadily upward, he knows that the bond- Normal Federal Income Tax refunded. 

holders are satisfied. If increase in capital a State greg eer et ar gl 

and surplus keeps step with the og in TF -auanaaiay of each bond certified by a 

sales, he knows that the house is under capa- data 

ble and conservative management. 0 ae eta $100, $500, $1000. 

; Only after he has satisfied himself Bonds with an unconditional guarantee of 

on these phases does he invest his money.” principal and interest available, if desired. 

It will pay you, now that we are in the 

A glance at the chart above reveals this reinvestment period, to find out more about 

important fact about the house of G. L. investing in Miller Bonds. Write for Booklet 


Miller & Company. It shows that during 7901 and descriptions of current offerings 


the last five years of the company’s long paying interest up to 7 per cent. Send for 
existence the sales of Miller Bonds have this booklet today. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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‘| Riddle of Long Time Prices 


To Prophesy Trend, We Must Also Prophesy Gold Production 
Costs, New Gold Discoveries and How Europe Will Use Gold 


VER since the days of Aristotle, 
and probably for an even longer 
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By WILLFORD I. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 


for gold. By the latter method, oe 
we are indirectly exchanging 

















period, the relation of the supply 
of money to the price level has been a 
moot question. Economists and pub- 
licists have wrangled vigorously over such problems as 
whether the volume of money determines the altitude of 
prices, or whether instead rising prices call for more credit 
and thus indirectly lead to enlargement in the supply of 
money. To many such questions, it is impossible even yet 
to give a positive answer. Fortunately, however, a con- 
siderable number of the relationships between money, 


credit, and prices have been so thoroughly worked out that . 


practically all students of the subject are now agreed as 
to the facts. These accepted conclusions cover a scope 
sufficiently broad to enable one to understand many of the 
most important forces determining the trend of prices, 
without venturing at all upon disputed territory. 

If we are interested in the analysis of these 
forces, the first question that it will be 
necessary for us to consider is this: In 
a world in which all countries are on 
a gold standard, what determines 
how large a pile of commodi- 
ties in general a pound 
of gold will buy? 
There can be no 
doubt about 
the fact 


Mushing over 
the snows of 
the Yukon Valley in 
1898. A few found 
riches, the majority re- 
turned empty handed and 
many never lived to tell the tale 
that in society, as at present 
organized, necessity forces every- 
one to join in the quest for money 
or its equivalent, for, in civilized lands, 
money furnishes the only convenient means 
of satisfying one’s wants. In countries in which 
the gold standard prevails, money can be readily 
exchanged at almost any bank for gold. Hence, in 
such countries, money may be considered synonymous with 
gold. To get money is equivalent to getting gold. 
Under such circumstances, there are two ways to obtain 
gold. First, to mine it from the ground, and second, to 
produce other commodities and trade these commodities 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 


commodities with the gold 
miner for his products. 
In so far as free 
competition prevails and a man 

has the privilege of engaging 
in the enterprise that he 
deems most profitable, 

labor and capital 

both tend to 
pursue the 
course 



































eras ‘as resistance. 
a _ eee Whenever it is 
x found that gold can 

be obtained most easily 
by mining it, more men will 

be drawn to gold mining. When, 

on the other hand, it is discovered 

that the easiest way to get money (or, 

in other words, gold) is by producing com- 
modities and exchanging them for gold that has 
already been mined, then men will tend to quit 
the gold mines and: begin producing other things. 
Whenever it is possible for labor and capital to flow freely 
from gold mining to other industries, or vice versa, it 
follows that the basic force determining the relationship 
between the value of gold and the value of other com- 
modities, must be the relative cost of producing gold, as 
compared to the production cost of the other articles. 
The long-run tendency, then, is for the cost of producing 
an ounce of gold exactly to equal the cost of producing the 
quantity of goods that can be bought with an ounce of gold. 


THE discovery of new methods of producing food and 

clothing cheaply will tend to make gold relatively more 
valuable in comparison to these articles. This, in turn, will 
lower the cost of living for miners, and will make it 
easier for the operators of gold mines to hire men to dig 
gold. The numbers engaged in gold mining will therefore 
increase and more gold will be mined. As the supply in- 
creases, the value of gold, as measured in terms of other 
commodities, will decline and the price level of goods will 
rise, until the circle is completed and: an equilibrium is 
again reached. 

If new machines or methods are invented which make it 
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Gold and silver out of the mountains near Ouray, Colo. 


easier toextract gold from the mines — as, 
for example, the great dredges that have 
been used so extensively in California, 
or the cyanide process which has made 
it possible to work ore of a grade so 
low that it was formerly worthless — 
then the cost of producing gold will 
fall, the number of persons in the gold 
mines will increase, gold will become 
more abundant, and the price level 
will rise, until the cost of mining an 
ounce of gold equals the cost of pro- 
ducing the goods for which it can be 
exchanged. 

Fluctuations in the price level are, 
then, frequently reflections of advances 
in industrial technique. Under some 
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Main Street, Dawson, 
during the gold rush 


circumstances, however, they have 
apparently been the results of fortuitous 
circumstances. For example, in the 
early part of the last century, there 
was a considerable period in which the 
production of gold did not keep pace 
with the growth of industry, and the 
value of gold was steadily increasing. 
In the late 40’s, however, gold was 
discovered in the Sacramento River, 
and the great rush of miners to Cali- 
fornia ensued. Not long afterward, 
great deposits of gold were found in 
Australia. 

Prices remained relatively high for 
some time, but, as years passed, the 
easily worked placer mines were ex- 
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The modern dredge that recovers 


hausted, dnd, as a result, the world’s 
supply of gold failed to increase as 
fast as the growth of industry. At 
about this time, many nations decided 
to abandon bi-metallism, or in other 
words, the use.of both gold and silver 
as standards of value, and to base 
their currencies upon gold alone. As 
nation after nation went upon a gold 
standard, more and more gold was 
required for use as treasury reserves. 
The increasing difficulty of mining the 
yellow metal, coupled with the rising 
demand for it for monetary uses, en- 
hanced the value of gold, or in other 
words, caused the price level to decline. 
This decline continued rather steadily 
from 1873 until 1897. Falling prices 
made it harder for debtors to meet their 
obligations. Hence, it is not at all 
surprising that there was a pronounced 
demand that the condition be remedied. 
The result in the United States was the 
memorable free-silver campaign of 
1896. 


HILE the free-silver forces were 

defeated in this campaign, victory 
was soon destined to perch upon the 
banners of the advocates of cheaper 
money. ‘The allies who inadvertently 
came to the assistance of the debtors 
were the hardy frontiersmen who had 
pushed their way into the valley of the 
Yukonand their brothers on the opposite 
side of the world who had extended the 
search for gold across the wild South 
African veldt. Even while the free- 
silver battle was raging, the stream of 
yellow metal was beginning to trickle 
in from the Klondike, 
and, scarcely was Mce- 
Kinley’s administration 
well under way, before 
another stream of larger 
magnitude began flowing 
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gold from the bottom of streams 


from the Rand. The return of easy 
gold mining conditions caused this flow 
of new gold to increase rapidly, and, 
since the increase in supply was met by 
no parallel increase in demand, gold 
tended to become less valuable and 
the price level turned from its downward 
course and gradually began an upward 
climb, rising on the average of 2 per 
cent a year until the beginning of the 
World War. The production of gold 
in the Rand wasso large and the impetus 
given to gold mining production in 
other regions by the cyanide process 
was so great, that one might have 
expected that the price level would rise 
at a steeper gradient than 2 per cent 
per year. However, one must remem- 
ber that the accumulated supply of 
gold in the world is very considerable, 
that, therefore, any one year’s produc- 
tion makes but a small proportion of 
this total supply, and that, at any 
given date, the relative values of gold 
and other commodities depend upon 
the relative supplies of 
each, rather than upon 
their respective produc- 
tions at the moment. 


n 1914 brought a 
monetary revolution. 
Within a surprisingly 
short space of time, the 
combatant nations of 
Europe had demonetized 
gold and had substituted 
paper as ‘a medium of 
exchange. In certain of 
the countries, the people 
were actually forbidden 
longer to use gold as 
money. In some, they 
were compelled to turn 





Hydraulic mining of gold near Grenada, Spain 


over such gold as they might possess 
to the government. Gold thus ob- 
tained was to some extent used for 
reserves of the central banks, but 
was largely expended for the pur- 
chase of munitions and supplies. Since 
the United States was the only neutral 
country manufacturing munitions on a 
large scale, a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of Europe’s gold soon found its 
way to our shores to pay for such 
supplies. The war placed such financial 
burdens upon the people of Europe, 
that few of them, indeed, were left in a 
position to purchase gold ornaments 
and hence the gold that normally 
would have been used in Europe for 
making jewelry was likewise shipped 
across the Atlantic. Naturally, the 
supply of gold in the United - States 
became excessive, as compared with 
what it had previously been, with the 


Placer mining in 
the Yukon fields 


ag 


result that gold decreased in value — 
or in other words, the price-level rose. 
When, eventually, the United States 
went into the war, this decline in the 
value of gold was accentuated by the 
passage of a law reducing the reserve 
requirements of our banks. This law 
had the effect of releasing a consider- 
able part of the gold supply formerly 
held to secure the credit obligations of 
banks. Under such circumstances, it 
is not surprising that the value of gold 
diminished so much that it became 
cheaper to buy it with commodities 
than to mine it. The poorer mines 
were forced to close down, because. 
with the rising price level, wages and 
(Coutinued on page 30) 
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Gold and silver out of the mountains near Ouray, Colo. 


easier toextract gold from the mines — as, 
for example, the great dredges that have 
been used so extensively in California, 
or the cyanide process which has made 
it possible to work ore of a grade so 
low that it was formerly worthless — 
then the cost of producing gold will 
fall, the number of persons in the gold 
mines will increase, gold will become 
more abundant, and the price level 
will rise, until the cost of mining an 
vunce of gold equals the cost of pro- 
ducing the goods for which it can be 
exchanged. 

Fluctuations in the price level are, 
then, frequently reflections of advances 
in industrial technique. Under some 
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Main Street, Dawson, 
during the gold rush 


circumstances, however, they have 
apparently been the results of fortuitous 
circumstances. For example, in the 
early part of the last century, there 
was a considerable period in which the 
production of gold did not keep pace 
with the growth of industry, and the 
value of gold was steadily increasing. 
In the late 40’s, however, gold was 
discovered in the Sacramento River, 
and the great rush of miners to Cali- 
fornia ensued. Not long afterward, 
great deposits of gold were found in 
Australia. 

Prices remained relatively high for 
some time, but, as years passed, the 
easily worked placer mines were ex- 
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hausted, dnd, as a result, the world’s 
supply of gold failed to increase as 
fast as the growth of industry. At 
about this time, many nations decided 
to abandon bi-metallism, or in other 
words, the use.of both gold and silver 
as standards of value, and to base 
their currencies upon gold alone. As 
nation after nation went upon a gold 
standard, more and more gold was 
required for use as treasury reserves. 
The increasing difficulty of mining the 
yellow metal, coupled with the rising 
demand for it for monetary uses, en- 
hanced the value of gold, or in other 
words, caused the price level to decline. 
This decline continued rather steadily 
from 1873 until 1897. Falling prices 
made it harder for debtors to meet their 
obligations. Hence, it is not at all 
surprising that there was a pronounced 
demand that the condition be remedied. 
The result in the United States was the 
memorable free-silver campaign of 
1896. 


HILE the free-silver forces were 

defeated in this campaign, victory 
was soon destined to perch upon the 
banners of the advocates of cheaper 
money. The allies who inadvertently 
came to the assistance of the debtors 
were the hardy frontiersmen who had 
pushed their way into the valley of the 
Yukonand their brothers on the opposite 
side of the world who had extended the 
search for gold across the wild South 
African veldt. Even while the free- 
silver battle was raging, the stream of 
yellow metal was beginning to trickle 
in from the Klondike, 
and, scarcely was Mc- 
Kinley’s administration 
well under way, before 
another stream of larger 
magnitude began flowing 
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gold from the bottom of streams 


from the Rand. The return of easy 
gold mining conditions caused this flow 
of new gold to increase rapidly, and, 
since the increase in supply was met by 
no parallel increase in demand, gold 
tended to become less valuable and 
the price level turned from its downward 
course and gradually began an upward 
climb, rising on the average of 2 per 
cent a year until the beginning of the 
World War. The production of gold 
in the Rand wasso large and the impetus 
given to gold mining production in 
other regions by the cyanide process 
was so great, that one might have 
expected that the price level would rise 
at a steeper gradient than 2 per cent 
per year. However, one must remem- 
ber that the accumulated supply of 
gold in the world is very considerable, 
that, therefore, any one year’s produc- 
tion makes but a small proportion of 
this total supply, and that, at any 
given date, the relative values of gold 
and other commodities depend upon 
the relative supplies of 
each, rather than upon 
their respective produc- 
tions at the moment. 


“THE coming of the war 

in 1914 brought a 
monetary revolution. 
Within a surprisingly 
short space of time, the 
combatant nations of 
Europe had demonetized 
gold and had substituted 
paper as ‘a medium of 
exchange. In certain of 
the countries, the people 
were actually forbidden 
longer to use gold as 
money. In some, they 
were compelled to turn 
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Hydraulic mining of gold near Grenada, Spain 


over such gold as they might possess 
to the government. Gold thus ob- 
tained was to some extent used for 
reserves of the central banks, but 
was largely expended for the pur- 
chase of munitions and supplies. Since 
the United States was the only neutral 
country manufacturing munitions on a 
large scale, a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of Europe’s gold soon found its 
way to our shores to pay for such 
supplies. The war placed such financial 
burdens upon the people of Europe, 
that few of them, indeed, were left in a 
position to purchase gold ornaments 
and hence the gold that normally 
would have been used in Europe for 
making jewelry was likewise shipped 
across the Atlantic. Naturally, the 
supply of gold in the United States 
became excessive, as compared with 
what it had previously been, with the 


Placer mining in 
the Yukon fields 


* rd % 
- % 





result that gold decreased in value — 
or in other words, the price-level rose. 
When, eventually, the United States 
went into the war, this decline in the 
value of gold was accentuated by the 
passage of a law reducing the reserve 
requirements of our banks. This law 
had the effect of releasing a consider- 
able part of the gold supply formerly 
held to secure the credit obligations of 
banks. Under such circumstances, it 
is not surprising that the value of gold 
diminished so much that it became 
cheaper to buy it with commodities 
than to mine it. The poorer mines 


were forced to close down, because. 
with the rising price level, wages and 
(Continued on page 39) 
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If 1 Owned the Bank 
by Percy Gomery 


Vancouver B.C. 


HEN I was seven years old they 
asked me what I would do if | 
had $500. The answer of 

course should have been that I would 
buy a bond to accumulate for my 
college education. Instead I decided 
in favor of, “One hundred dollars’ worth 
of marbles, one hundred dollars’ worth 
of chewing gum and three hundred 
dollars’ worth of chocolate creams.” 
[ had, I remember, an impulse for a 
new dress for mother but, on final 
consideration, told myself that mother’s 
present dress seemed in fairly good 
shape. 

Again, in my first boarding-house, 
we had a dinner table discussion as to 
the best use for a million dollars. The 
youth next to me insisted that he 
would pay off the mortgage on the 
Central Tabernacle and endow it. 
And thereby, he might have added, 
devitalize a highly energetic congrega- 


tion which would forever afterwards 


stew and wallow in its pomp and 
+ power. 

Recentty a financial weekly in Canada 
had an article to bank employees, by a 
(presumable) bank manager. As proof 
of his authority to fix things he said: 
“The present metvod of irregular and 
unequal additions to salaries should be 
done away with and a fixed scale 
instituted providing for a minimum 
salary of four thousand a year at the 
end of fifteen years.” 

The best that can be said for the 
three of us is that, if we actually found 
ourselves in the imagined position of 
power, we would do no such thing. 
What each of us failed to realize was 
that the very declaration of our fool 
intentions warned our hard-headed old 
boss, the World, not to risk letting us 
have the power. 

Not so, invariably, however. In my 
very earliest banking youth I sat 





admiringly at the feet of a certain 
senior clerk. He was a far-thinking 
theoretical young student who told us 
frankly (and foolishly) the way a 
general manager ought to run a bank. 
Apparently we juniors were the only 
ones fully warned of the impending 
calamity. Our voices would not have 
been heard even had we possessed the 
intelligence to raise them. Five years 
later, by an amazing series of boom- 
time events, the young student given 
to radical theories was general manager 
of a bank. On his board were men 
financially visioned to rule the country, 
even if they could not rule the young 
theorist. There came to be forty 
branches of the bank. Another five 
years and the theories were in full fruit. 
The only question remaining was, 
“‘When will the people find out?” 


T! [E reputation of the young general 

manager was not of consequence, but 
the reputation of Canadian banking 
was a proud asset. A strong syndicate 
of banks grabbed those forty branches 
just as they were wobbling on the edge 
of the bottomless pit. The theoretical 
general manager departed and after- 
wards, I understand, became the strong 
and useful man he was intended to be. 
Instead of getting his education in the 
school of hard knocks, he got it at the 
expense of $2,000,000 of shareholders’ 
money. 

In the rule book of one of our largest 
banks occurs something very like this: 
“In lending the bank’s money you 
should apply exactly the same prin- 
ciples as though lending your own.” 
This hint is so mild and harmless- 
looking as almost to be passed over in 
smiling forgetfulness. Nevertheless, 
the wise junior executive will turn back 
the page to have another look at it, 
and, if he be very wise, he will go on 
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his way repeating it to his inner con- 
sciousness a sufficient number of times 
to ensure its being indelibly engraved 
there. 

As a matter of fact it is the whole 
law and the prophets of banking. 

The luckiest thing that ever happened 
to me was a certain bad debt. I had 
just graduated into that agreeable 
position where I could relieve people’s 
anxiety and make them happy by the 
proverbial stroke of my pen. My 
initials on the corner of a promissory 
note, and the money was theirs! 

A poor but honest (looking) carpen- 
ter appeared before me with a moving 
description of his large wife and small 
children, no work but brilliant pros- 
pects, and a need of the most temporary 
character. My magnanimity was in- 
spired and, although fifty dollars was 
the same as fifteen to a big bank with 
lots of money, I did coax him from one 
to the other just by way of emphasizing 
my Official prerogative. Indeed my 
customer could have done with any 
amount, large or small, as I fully 
realized next week on seeing his name 
figuring in the Small Debts Court. 

In my sober reflections of “the morn- 
ing after’’I realized that fifteen dollars 
was too small a matter to report to 
head office as a bad debt. My unmade 
reputation could not be risked for that 
sum. So I paid the note myself and 
when, in the course of my ordinary 
education, I came across that harmless- 
looking hint in the rule book, its 
meaning was clear to me after exactly 
one reading. As a bargain purchase on 
account of my life work, it was like 
buying a brick house for a quarter. 

Nowadays I sometimes have the 
heart to withstand even the tears of the 
prettiest female and then say, “No” in 
a way to make her suppose I’ve done 
her a favor. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The carpenter’s note I laid promi- 
nently in the fore-front of my most 
convenient desk drawer. Soon there 
was laid on top of it the check of a 
‘friend’? who wanted me just to save 
him the trip over to his own bank. 
After a couple of years I had to use a 
clip for the collection, to which had 
been added: one forged Express Order, 
one check of an itinerant clergyman, 
two commercial travelers’ drafts on 
“the house” for imaginary traveling 
expenses and a small note of my 
brother’s wife’s cousin. 

Whenever I feel myself weakening I 
surreptitiously open my drawer two 
inches to permit the light of day —and 
memory —to illumine the contents of 
the clip. I am as far as ever from 
owning the bank, but I do most em- 
phatically own that file, and the 
inspiration is very much the same. 

It is a human vagary of life, not 
merely banking life, that each mortal 
seems to fancy himself peculiarly fitted 
to handle more money than he owns — 
in short, other people’s money. We 
readily admit that, to handle another 
man’s job, we must be as big a man as 
he is, but we have not taken the pains 
to see that neither can we have the 
handling of the other fellow’s money 
unless we think as soundly as he has 
done in acquiring it. This in fact is 
the reason why, while comparatively 
few men need to cast about for another 
to take up their work, there is a world- 
wide and age-old demand for people 
who can capably handle other people’s 
money. If there were not, exit the 
banking business. 

In this country, and doubtless in 
banking houses everywhere, one of the 
commonest and most human errors of 
well-meaning and good-fellow managers 
is to urge upon 
their directors the 
necessity for large 
salary increases for 
theirclerks. Frank- 
ly, for a man high 
in our professional 
affection, we advo- 
cate a salary sev- 
eral hundred dol- 
lars a year higher 
than that man 
could earn in an- 
other sphere. I 
want the directors 
to pay it to please 
me, so I in turn can 
please my protege. 
Yet what would 
we think of the 
directors if they 
paid the manufac- 
turing stationer 
125 per cent of the SY 
the market price C 
for blotting paper because they liked 
him, and certainly what would we 
think if they paid $10,000 a year rent 


for premises worth $7,000 —because 
the proprietor was a iriend! 

Commonly a manager will base his 
appeal for a clerk on the claim that, 
though the man is only doing a book- 
keeper’s work, he is in fact capable of 
running a cage or an executive office. 
Because he has been a highly efficient 
bookkeeper it is taken for granted that 
he is also a highly efficient cashier. 

Perusing staff reports in the head 
office of a Canadian bank, I have read 
time and again “This man can do 
anything, up to taking full charge of a 
branch.” The enthusiasm is honest 
enough, but it is exactly the same sort 
of enthusiasm which prompts a man 
to marry his cook. 

Every head office official can recog- 
nize this miracle-man a mile away, but 
in some cases the only way to convince 
the enthusiastic manager is actually to 
try out his ‘avorite on a post which he 
is incapable of holding down. 


YOUNG fellow was transferred to 

the staff of a large city office where I 
worked. [he letter from the manager 
of his country branch, after claiming 
the usual omnipotence, added, ““! his 
man is the fastest worker I ever had in 
my Office.” This particular .miracle- 
child confessed to me six months later, 
“Before I was at work twenty minutes 
in this bee hive I was 
virtually flat on my 
back. And I was semi- 
dazed and only partly 
conscious for three 
weeks —until I learned 
how to work fast.” 

No, assuredly the 
men who own, or run, 
the bank will not cheat 
their shareholders by 
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Nowadays I sometimes have 
the heart to withstand even the 
tears of the prettiest female 
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paying more than the market price 
for either ink or human beings. And 
we only show our incapacity by ad- 
vising it. 

At one point in my own experience 
I became so infectiously keen on the 
business future of a certain section that 
my directors caught some of it from 
me. I even made a special trip to 
head office, armed with two sets of 
architect’s plans, and tried to bully 
the general manager into erecting a 
$55,000 building on the expensive lot 
I had induced him to buy, rather than 
the more modest $30,000 structure. 
Developments of later years proved 
that the whole commitment was to 
some extent a waste of money. In 
this case I rather think I should have 
done the same impulsive thing even 
had I owned the bank. The move- 
ment of the eccentric on the great 
wheel of fortune throws even the 
judgment of boards of directors out of 
true. 

Some years ago I entered a smali 
bank in a small city of eastern New 
York, presented my personal check on 
Vancouver, Canada, recited the usual ' 
mumbo-jumbo, “‘pon my word and 
cross my heart,” that the check was 
quite all right—and then stood in. 
smiling pose awaiting the money. |] 
had satistied the youthful-looking cash- 
; ier that I was, or at the 
very least had been, man- 
ager of a Canadian bank. 
He said, “‘No!” as any 
good cashier should have 
said. But, just as I was 
making a mental note to 
write him into a banking 
story as a strong character, 
he spoiled it by saying: 
“So far as I’m concerned 
I'd do it willingly, but my 
directors meet each Thurs- 
day and I know there 
would be criticism.” 

Just to that extent the 
directors had the wrong 
man for cashier. The 
thing was bad 
practice; the men 
who owned the 
bank evidently 
knew it was bad 
practice; if the 
cashier knew it was 
bad practice, he 
should have been 
big enough on his 
own account to say 
so. Ifhedidn’tknow 
it, he shouldn’t 
have been cashier. 

Also, in Canada, 
where banks have 
500 branches, it is 
an all too general 
practice among even the most capable 
managers to hide behind the skirts of 
head office. There’s no denying it, the 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The entrance and banking roorn—stairway leading to the safe 
deposit vaults—of the new home of the Dexter Horton National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
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The storm center of the financial troubles in France— 
the famous France 
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The Italian Bank in Buenos Aires, Argentine 


Opening day in the beautiful lobby of the Stock Yards National 
Bank and the Stock Yards Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
whose new building is a replica of Independence Hall 
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Another milestone in American bank architecture—the 
main banking room of the Hellman Bank, Los Angeles 
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Office-building exterior and spotless kitchen of 

the new First National Bank of Houston, Texas. 

This institution, chartered in 1865, has helped 
make Texas history 

































COPYRIGHT. KEYSTONE 
An example of attractive desi in a small town—the 
Catskill Savings Bank, Catskill, N. Y. 
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A suggestion of the Greek in the graceful lines of the 
new Schiff Trust & Savings Bank, icago, or, i 
thirty-three years ago 
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Central Control to Cut Costs 


With the Volume of Business Nearly Doubled, Expenses 
in This Bank Are Lower Than They Were Five Years Ago 


ANKS, like industrial concerns. 
B are rapidly learning that the 

application of scientific manage- 
ment to all matters of opera- 


By ARTHUR L. IRISH 


Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


certain definite duties and that he was 
expected to perform these functions if 
the work of the bank was to continue 
at a high degree of efficiency. 





tion is a primary means of 





securing the largest possible 
production on a minimum 
amount of outlay. Experi- 
ences through which busi- 
mess organizations have 
passed since 1914 stress fun- 
damentally the necessity of 
centralized operating control 
and supervision, if business 
organizations are to solve their 
problems successfully in this 
era of highly specialized com- 
petition. 

The Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
meeting this problem in a 
systematic way, cut its direct 
operating expenses 18.8 per 
cent in 1924, as compared 
with the figures for 1920, and 
now conducts its business 
with 3 per cent fewer em- 
ployees than five years ago, 
even though its volume of 
business, on the basis of de- 
posits as of June 5, 1925. has 
increased 82 per cent in all 
banking departments and 
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This meant that the work of 
every department was divided 
into practical units, so that 
the load was balanced and 
activities co-ordinated. This 
placing of responsibility 
obviously led to a more 
intense application to duties. 
minimized the tendency to 
“pass the buck,” and stimu- 
lated initiative. 

{n this study of personnel 
and duties, it was found that 
certain high-priced employees 
were handling tasks that 
could be taken care of by 
less highly paid employees. 
It was also discovered that 
certain employees were better 
adapted for positions other 
than they then held. Proper 
fiiting of men to other posi- 
tions was obviously the next 
step in handling thissituation. 
Therefore, the more highly 
paid help in certain divisions 
were given more responsible 
work and employees better 
suited to other functions 








proportionately so in the 
trust and investment departments. 

Although salaries, exclusive of those 
of senior officers, are, on the average 
per individual, 4% per cent higher 
than they were at the low point of the 
depression in 1921, the total payroll, 
as shown by figures for May, 1925, is 
practically the same as in 1920, since 
which time the bank has added two 
new departments, two branch offices. 
doubled the sales force in the bond 
department and increased the personnel 
of the business extension, tax and other 
departments. 

Scientific management applied to 
banking has brought about these 
marked results. Economy and ef- 
ficiency commensurate with the highest 
type of personnel and service is the 
goal set for the bank by its president, 
J. A. House, and in carrying out this 
policy, backed by the other officers 
and employees, the bank has been 
enabled to make these practical show- 
ings through a centralized operating 
control. : 

Such savings and increase in operating 
efficiency are evidenced in four direc- 
tions: in responsibility and application 


The Guardian 


of personnel, in co-ordinated location 
of departments, in centralized control 
of equipment and maintenance as well 
as in the purchase and distribution of 
supplies. 

All operating activities are handled 
through one department, a central 
clearing bureau headed by a senior 
officer, who has the close co-operation 
of all department heads throughout 
the bank and its eight branch offices. 


PoARLY in 1921 surveys were made of 

all departments and branch offices as 
to the division of functions, the co- 
ordination of departments and the 
duties ol personnel. Out of this survey 
was developed a detailed chart of the 
organization. This set-up, depart- 
ment by department, in their relation 
to each other, indicated the divisions 
and functions of each department and 
the individuals responsible for the 
executive details of each integral sec- 
tion of the bank. By means of the 
chart and these analyses definite re- 
sponsibility was placed, so that every 
officer, chief clerk and employee, down 
to messenger boy, knew that he had 


were, whenever opportunity 
offered, transferred to the proper de- 
partments. 

It was also found that careful 
consolidation of work made it easy 
for employees, without extra effort, 
to produce larger results. By consol- 
idating ledgers, bookkeepers were each 
able to handle 27 percent more accounts. 

Under this general plan and with a 
complete catalogue of the experience 
and capabilities of employees, it was 
readily possible to make temporary 
transfers to meet peaks in various 
departments and to handle the work 
during the vacation period. 

Vacation schedules are made up very 
early each year in every department 
and vacations begin during the spring 
months, so that the work of all offices 
may be carried on without taking on 
substitutes. This is so planned that a 
minimum of employees is on vacation 
at any period during the spring and 
summer. During the current season 
the bank has not taken on any substi- 
tutes to fill in while regular members of 
the staff are away. This plan for trans- 
ferring clerks to departments where 
needed, together with the increased 
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application to duties, greatly reduced 
the item of overtime. More than 
$6,000 was saved in 1924 in supper 
money, as compared with the figures 
for 1920. The overtime is now less 
than 50 per cent of what it was five 
years ago. 

Devices and plans have been intro- 
duced wherever possible to conserve 
the time of personnel. A _ fifteen- 
minute inter-departmental mail service 
is now in operation so that reports, 
memoranda and correspondence may 
be sent to any department in from five 
to fifteen minutes, thereby eliminating 
a great deal of foot-work on the part of 
messengers and clerks, as well as time 
lost in waiting to interview or see 
officers or other members of the staff. 
Officers and employees are encouraged 
to send memoranda rather than to 
seek interviews unless the business 
necessitates a conference. Another 
example is that of the installation of a 
visible directory on the _ telephone 
operating board. This is kept up-to- 
date and it is possible for an operator 
to locate instantly the department in 
which any employee is working. 

A survey of correspondence in various 
departments showed that clerks were 
wasting time in dictating useless and 
formal verbiage in handling routine 
correspondence. Substitution of form 
letters whenever possible and elimina- 
tion of perfunctory beginnings and 
endings have undoubtedly saved the 
bank thousands of dollars in time. 
For one month the advertising depart- 
ment checked useless verbiage and 
errors in carbons of these letters, 
returning them to their authors for 
study and correction. Bulletins were 
issued, pointing out the waste of time 
involved in dictating and typing verbose 
beginnings and conclusions, and sug- 
gesting means of writing tactful, courte- 
ous letters. 

It has been the practice of the bank 
for years to make promotions, so far 
as possible, from within the organiza- 
tion. When an opening occurs in a 


department, other employees in the 


aot 





division always are given consideration 
in filling the vacancy. It is also true 
that a survey of the records of em- 
ployees in other divisions is made, so 
that if someone in another department 
seems particularly fitted for such a 
position, he is transferred, provided 
both department heads are in agree- 
ment that that would be an advan- 
tageous move for the bank and the 
employee. Such promotions often 
mean a shift of two or three or four 
other employees and this recognition 
of ability and loyalty obviously is a 
stimulus to better work. In the general 
banking departments the procedure 
for promotion is as follows: For boys, 
from page to mail clerk, from mail 
clerk to statement clerk, from state- 
ment clerk to bookkeeper, from book- 
keeper to teller; for girls, from file 
clerks to statement clerks, thence to 
bookkeepers and other positions. 


[° IS always a rule that a department 

head cannot discharge a member of 
his staff without consent of the senior 
officer in charge of personnel and 
operations. This rule is carried out in 
fairness to all employees because some- 
times a man, owing to personality or 
capacity, may not fit into one division, 
but would be an excellent worker in 
another department. 

Operating under this general person- 
nel policy, the bank in seeking new 
employees almost invariably hires them 
for the minor positions. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the people hired last year 
were beginners. Even so, the matter 
of selection and placing of new people 
is so important that a senior officer 
interviews all applicants before they 
are finally considered for placement. 
Careful attention is given to the 
character, capabilities, references and 
personality of each applicant. 

Training is of primary importance. 
All new employees are given the Guard- 
ian book of rules and are expected to 
examine carefully this compendium of 
policy and general regulations of the 
bank. This book has been developed 
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after months of careful study of the 
policies and all matters pertaining to 
the operation of the bank. It is 
cross-indexed, and an employee can 
immediately ascertain the bank’s rules 
on personal telephone calls, sending of 
telegrams, filing of expense accounts, 
vacations, pension fund, and the like. 
Each new employee also receives a 
copy of ““The Guardian Way of Bank- 
ing,” a book which, by means of 
questions and answers, outlines con- 
cisely the location, personnel, functions 
and activities of every department and 
division of the bank. In discussing the 
activities of the various departments, 
the book defines practically all the 
terms used in the fields of commercial 
banking, investments and _ fiduciary 
matters. 

During the winter months depart- 
ments have used this book as a text 
for the study of bank policies and 
methods. The plan has been for the 
department head to assign a chapter 
and then, a few days later, to hold an 
informal discussion, so that employees 
may ask and answer questions on any 
or all matters presented in the particu- 
lar chapter assigned. Written tests 
have been conducted from time to 
time and it has been found that em- 
ployees, both new and old, have 
greatly increased their fund of knowl- 
edge about general bank practice, as 
well as the particular policies and 
methods used by the Guardian. It 
has made each employee more conver- 
sant with the activities of all the de- 
partments of the bank; he is, therefore, 
more ready and more able to sell his 
own institution’s way of banking to his 
friends and acquaintances. 

All new employees are taken in 
groups on an inspection tour of the 
main office by a junior officer, and 
thus they see first-hand the location, 
personnel and operations of the various 
divisions of the organization. 

All new employees are followed up 
by the operating department and at 
the end of three months are considered 
for possible salary increases. They are 
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An oath to protect the bank and a complete record of the employee, valu- 
able when salary adjustments and promotions are being considered 
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up for salary consideration again at 
the end of the next nine months, or the 
first year of their employment. Con- 
sideration of all employees for salary 
increases is automatically taken care 
of during the anniversary month of 
their employment. This plan has 
certain advantages in keeping the 
good will of all members of the staff, 
and whenever salary increase is granted, 
it becomes a special recognition of the 
employee on his first, second or any 
anniversary of his entering the service 
of the bank. Under the system used 
by a great many concerns, where the 
entire staff is considered for salary 
increases either the first of the year or 
in July, obviously all employees know 
the general practice and should a few 
or many not get increases, they are 
conscious of the fact that others 
probably are being granted more pay 
and, therefore, they have less good will 
toward their employers. The Guardian 
plan obviates this and at the same 
(ime distributes this work through the 
year, so that the officers responsible 
for personnel may give more careful 
consideration to the merits of in- 
dividual employees. Of course, oc- 
casions arise when matters of salary 
increases are given attention at other 
periods of the year. 

This placing of responsibility, this 
unalysis of employee and position and 
this training of the staff, have made it 
possible for the bank to handle a 
volume of business, which, on the 
basis of deposits, is now 82 per cent 
more than in 1920 with 3 per cent 
fewer employees. All this has likewise 
increased the loyalty and morale of the 
entire staff. It has reduced labor turn- 
over to 18 per cent, whereas the average 
turnover in metropolitan banks, ac- 
cording to the American Bankers 


Association reports, is from 30 to 60 
per cent. This also means lowered 
operating costs because the bank has 
thus eliminated the large expense 
necessarily involved in hiring and 
training new help. 

Efficient location and co-ordination 
of departments is another money- 
saving factor because it minimizes the 
amount of time employees spend in 
going from division to division and 
makes more accessible documents util- 
ized by related departments. Thus 
the proof, analysis, transit, commercial 
books and return items divisions are lo- 
cated on one floor and adjacent to each 
other. The comptroller’s, auditing, gen- 
eral books and operating departments, 
including the purchasing division, are 
likewise contiguous. Another example 
of this is the co-ordination of ad- 
vertising, solicitation and central files 
divisions. 


“HE stenographic department, mail 
division and filing rooms should be 
near the center of distribution and 
activity, so that in answering calls for 
stenographic service, in collecting and 
delivering mail and in sending material 
to or getting it from the files, the 
distance to be covered is, so far as 
possible, reduced to the minimum, with 
itsconsequent saving of time on the part 
of the employees of these departments. 
The third item in reducing operating 
expenses is a centralized control of 
equipment and maintenance. A con- 
tinuous check of all departments and 
branches makes it possible to operate 
efficiently on a minimum of equipment. 
Whenever any equipment is not in use, 
it is catalogued and stored; thus, when 
a department head requisitions a desk, 
the file of stored equipment will 
probably show one or more desks 
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readily available. During a period o! 
six months, forty-seven requisitions, 
involving expensive equipment, were 
filled in this way. The preliminary 
survey of equipment, for example. 
showed that in several departments 
filing cases were used for storing 
stationery, other supplies and old 
records. As rapidly as possible these 
cases were transferred to divisions to 
be used for the purpose for which they 
were made and less expensive equip- 
ment was substituted for the storing of 
supplies and records. Haphazard light- 
ing arrangements and _ unnecessary 
telephone trunk lines were also sub- 
jected to adjustment which likewise 
reduced expenses. Care and inspection 
of equipment, with resultant lengthened 
service, also mean dollars saved. 

The expenditure for equipment last 
year was only 51 per cent of that 
expended in 1920. The first five 
months of this year the expenditure for 
office equipment was only 45 per cent 
of what was spent during the first five 
months of 1924. This clearly indicates 
the tangible results of a continuous 
check on all the machinery of operation. 

As carpenters, electrician, janitors 
and maintenance employees are under 
the direction of the operating depart- 
ment, their work is co-ordinated and 
scheduled so that there is no duplication 
of effort or confusion. All requisitions 
for repairs, alterations and maintenance 
service go to. the operating department 
and are given consideration in chrono- 
logical order or order of importance. 
This plan, supported by the official 
staff of the bank, minimizes demands 
for extra help in changing departments 
and handling other matters of general 
maintenance. 

Close control in the purchase, 


distribution and use of supplies and 
(Continued on page 42) 
































Systematic arrangement and consolidation of ledgers have greatly increased labor production 
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Statements All Ready the 31st 


Military Organization in a St. Paul Bank Completes the 
Statement Job by 7 P. M. on the Last Day of the Month 


OQ YOU always get your state- 
ments out on the last day of the 
month?” 

“Oh, yes, we always do.” 

“But I don’t see how you can. 
ln our bank we never get them 
ready until the day following.” 

Tuis is part of an actual conver- 
sation that took place in our bank 
recently between our chief clerk and 
a Visiting banker from one of the 
ten large cities in the United States. 

Speed in getting the statements 
ready is an accomplishment worthy 
uf commendation for more reasons 
than one. If the work is allowed to 
drag on until the morrow, we can 
imagine the confusion and incon- 
venience with which the clerks 
must contend and even if the work 
is finished late in the evening, the 
long grind will tend to dull the 
mental faculties so necessary for 
efficient work on the always busy 
first day of the month. Who does 
not realize the fact that a bank 
clerk, mentally tired, is more unfit 
for work than would be a person 
tired physically? 

To reduce to a minimum this 
mental strain always apparent on 
the day the statements must be 
prepared, our officers have instilled 
in the minds of the clerks engaged 
in this (always unpleasant) work 
the certain knowledge that they 
can get through in a short lime. 

If the banker from the large city 
told the truth, which of course we 
doubt not, except that his assertion 
seems so incongruous, then we in St. 
Paul have something *to crow about. 
For instead of letting this work drag 
on until morning, we gel through at 
7:00 P. M. Of course, it means work! 
But it is work systematized, work 
rendered simple, helpful, thorough in 
its application. It is efficiency realized. 
Although to our knowledge, none of 
the men responsible for this system 
shave ever served in any military 
capacity, nevertheless, it seems that 
the plan is molded to fit the military 
plan. There are the general, the 
captains, and the privates. And to 
extend our driving power, we have a 
lieutenant or two. The general, you 
will without much conjecture identify 
as the chief clerk. To him, due credit 
must be given for the success of the 
work entrusted to the captains, who 
in turn oversee the work of the privates. 
A good leader invariably gets good 


By N. W. KINDGREN 
Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


the statements have been checked, the 
four privates working in close proximity 








Sam Small 


READ THESE INSTRUCTIONS EACH MONTH 
A--Am 








SET 
All checks must be counted before the last day of 


the month. 


When counting checks, WATCH SIGNATURES 
CLOSELY for misfiled checks. 


No clerk will be allowed in file room or any files 
taken out on the last day of the month for the pur- 
pose of counting, checks. 





Clerks will locate in cages or departments specified 
on schedule. 


Balances must be posted neatly 


On overdrafts, write the word “overdrawn” not 
O.D. above the amount 


Gall balances from bookkeepers hst to your captain 
who checks statements. 


If you make an error in postin, balances, make cor- 
rections neatly in ink. 


Do not tear off too many stubs at one time as you 
may tear into the statements. 


Place rubber band around stubs with your name, 
and the number of your set, and hand to your 
captain 


See that the number of checks agree and run in 
order with your statement. 


If you have statements with missing, checks which 
you cannot find, report to captain, explainin, cir- 
cumstances and reporting what search you have 
made. 


Hand any checks not belongin}, to your set to your 
captain. 


Fold all statements neatly so that the name and 
address will be visible through an outlook envelope. 


Pick out all statements for which you have cards, 
verify address and hand to captain. 


Return all check files to the proper places and place 
all large accounts in alphabetical order in statement 
cage. 


so as to enable the captain always 
to render any little assistance re- 
quired, proceed to enclose checks 
and as the work progresses, they 
pick out statements that are to be 
mailed which, together with cor- 
responding cards indicating the 
depositors’ wish to have statements 
delivered by mail, are handed to 
their captain. The captain stamps 
the card with the mailing date and 
encloses the statement in an out- 
look envelope. No addressing is 
necessary as every statement bears 
the customer’s address as well as 
_the name. With the mailing cards 
are others that request delivery of 
statements. These are turned over 
to the statement clerk, who attends 
to sending them out on the follow- 
ing day by messenger. These 
cards also indicate names of firms 
with which customers are associ- 
ated, enabling the statement clerk 
to consolidate and send at one time 
all statements to go to or be called 
for by one institution. The re- 
mainder and major part of state- 
ments are of course placed in the 
alphabetical files for early dis- 
position. 

But now let us explain how we 
are able to do the work in so short a 





time. It would hardly seem pos- 





results when his plan has received 
mature consideration. But let us 
explain: 

Captains have charge of an entire 
ledger. As early as possible, they will 
list the last balances of their ledger 
on sheets large enough to accommodate 
all the accounts. This list serves two 
purposes. It is a proof for the book- 
keepers first: and second, it is used in 
verifying the balances as shown on the 
statements. Therefore, it obviates the 
necessity of referring to the ledger 
itself, except where errors must be 
located. 

The statements corresponding to 
this ledger are taken care of by four 
privates. They will, as soon as their 
regular work permits, gather the state- 
ments assigned to them and proceed 
to write the final balance in proper 
place. This done, they will call bal- 
ances from a sheet prepared by a captain 
who checks against statement figures. 
Thus no one is permitted to assume 
that his own work is infallible. After 


sible to the uninitiated that the 
accumulation of a month’s work could 
be accounted for satisfactorily to 7,000 
depositors, each one of whom expects 
to receive a neat, correct and com- 
prehensive report of his account with- 
in the space of two hours. 

A set of instructions is handed each 
month to the privates, enabling them 
to refresh their minds on the work 
ahead. The check files containing the 
cancelled checks of depositors, besides 
being arranged absolutely true to 
alphabetical sequence, have been so 
divided as to contain identically the 
same accounts as the statements call 
for in each separate set allotted to the 
privates. Thus, he works with his 
own files only, when enclosing the 
checks with the statements. 

Attention is called particularly to 
first rule on instruction sheet. Cap- 
tains are responsible in a measure for 
the success of this rule. When receiving 
assignment of privates for the month 
from the general, they will notify the 
privates as to the set to be worked 
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and remind them that this rule is to be 
adhered to. Laxity is not tolerated, 
but rather is friendly competition 
encouraged, bringing results which can 
not but be a source of gratification. 
So far, we have not mentioned the 
lieutenants’ part in our plan. Their 
work consists of caring for the exces- 
sively large accounts, for which separate 
files must be maintained. Some of 
these accounts will have accumulated 
from one thousand to two thousand 
checks in the month. These must be 
neatly bundled together and wrapped 
for delivery, after which they are also 


One, ‘Two, 


HOULD depositors be permitted 
KS to write checks indiscriminately, 

irrespective of the balances to their 
credit? This question was answered 
negatively by the officers of the Bankers 
Trust Company, of Indianapolis, one 
year ago and, during that period, the 
number of “‘Not Sufficient Funds” 
checks has been reduced 50 per cent. 

As in many other institutions, the 
use of checking facilities has been 
encouraged without rigid requirements 
as to balances and with no service 
charge. Some depositors, not content 
with the service bargain obliging the 
banks to carry their accounts handled 
at a loss, persisted in disregarding the 
amounts of their balances if blank 
checks were handy when they were 
“broke” or when importuned to pay 
bills. 

It was decided that numerous NSF 
checks in circulation did not reflect 
favorably on the trust company and 
there was no good reason why the 
bank’s staff should be burdened with 
the task of returning checks. There- 
upon, a plan was devised which enables 
habitual offenders to eliminate them- 
selves gradually as depositors, and now 
NSF abuses do not go unnoticed. 

A record of “kick-outs” (as book- 
keepers and tellers refer to NSF checks) 
had always been kept. But, until the 
institution of this campaign against 
the NSF evil, that 


turned over to the statement clerk 
who attends to the delivery end of the 
work. 

Other lieutenants are caretakers of 
statements which may have been 
subjected to counter-error, such as 
charging checks of a trustee to that 
person’s personal account, and vice 
versa. Besides, the lieutenant is pre- 
pared to give advice concerning joint 
accounts which are very confusing 
except to the bookkeeper who becomes 
familiar with his own accounts. 

From all the foregoing, it will become 
apparent that an effort has at least 


By EUGENE W. SHORT 

it was drawn. If a second check is 
subsequently returned, the first letter 
of a series of three is written, personally 
signed and mailed. This letter is 
mild but, after reading it, the depositor 
cannot help realizing that he has 
imposed on the bank. If an error 
has been made, the bank learns about 
it promptly for immediate correction. 
If another check is returned, a more 
vigorous letter (No. 2) is forwarded. 
Then, after sufficient time has elapsed 
for delivery of this second letter, if 
another check is returned because the 
funds are not sufficient, the depositor 
receives letter No. 3, the last of the 
series, with a statement of his account, 





BaNnKERS Trust COMPANY 
. Pe unGw. vane ano Ouro Sreeere 
INGIANAPOLIS 
Dear Sir: 


It is always embarrassing to us when 
it is necessary to refuse payment of a check because 
the depositor's belance is smaller than the amount of 
the check. 


Several times we have been obliged to 
reject checks drawn against your account. 


AX “Mot Sufficient Funds" check causes 
a lot of y bookke and it must pass 
through the hands of six to twelve persons before it 
finally = back to the firm or person to whom it was 
originally issued, All this involves work, time and 
expense, 





May we express the hope that you will 
cooperate with us by building your account so your benk 
per nnd will always be sufficient to pay checks drawn 
egeinet it 


Very truly yours, 


Seoretary-Treasurer. 














record was seldom 
referred to. 
it is in daily use. 
The machinery 
which has done so 
much toward re- 
ducing NSF 
checks, is set in 


Dear Sir: 


arewn for amounts greeter 
eccount. 
another 


Wo organ 
cannot reasonably expe 
time a depositor’s Gistastefel ent wmeee 
check is returned. 
A card is prepared 
showing the date of 
the return, the 
amount of the 
check and the date 


motion the first ours to be of service ae 


at lea 








Now, BK 
BANKERS TRUST ComMPANY 
Owe Sr#ccr* 
Penn svevers ore 
In omaarorls = 


Your attention has been previously 


t of checks 
called to the necessity of refusing, Dvece im your checking 


check was returned todsy- 
ie more anxious than 
izavijromers, but surely ou 
to contime to perfors 
work re 


In feirness, 7 
st 250,00 over and sbove 


Dear Sir; 


mail) @ stat 
oan statement of 


surer's che 
of the balance to rove. 


ie due to Our acti 
the amount s phn Rg of check 
quired to handle unpeié * funds 


it 
ou would keep on depos 
all checks written. 





Very truly yours, 


Secretary-Tressurer+ 
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BANKERS Trust Company 5 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Please draw no further checks. 


on in closi 
presented ou nem 
in your account, 
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been made to foresee any contingency 
and that no one clerk is allowed to fall 
in the “dumps,” for assistance is 
always ready at hand to keep his head 
above water. It is our belief, and this 
is shared by the originator of this 
system, that a higher degree of ef- 
ficiency is maintained by enabling the 
clerks to shorten their hours of labor, 
for it permits of no loafing, which 
might become a habit if no real en- 
couragement were offered. And in loaf- 
ing lurks, for the bank clerk, the dead- 
liest of germs which breed forgetfulness 
and mistakes, and ultimately, failure. 


Three, and Out Goes He 


his cancelled checks and a check from 
the Bankers Trust Company for the 
amount of his balance, thus closing 
the account. 

Aside from the elimination of trouble- 
some accounts, the experience has 
been interesting and beneficial. Many 
who receive the first letter apologeti- 
cally deplore the circumstance of the 
attempted overdraft. They usually 
attribute the errors to check-stub 
mistakes. For. the most part, those 
who mention the letter are conscientious 
and usually guard against repetitions. 
When they refer to the incident the 
employee or officer has an opportunity 
to present the bank’s case and more 
profitable accounts result. Letter No. 
2 usually causes the depositor to close 
the account voluntarily — which is pref- 
erable if he does not intend to play the 
game according to the rules. It is 
rarely necessary to use letter No. 3 
which closes the account. But, if the 
depositor persists in writing checks 
and hasn’t sufficient funds on deposit, 
the letter and the enclosures are 
despatched on schedule. The ratio 
of letters is nineteen of No. 1 to six of 
No. 2, to one of No. 3. 

That remarkably few expressions of 
criticism have been heard is probably 
due to the realization of the offenders 
that they have imposed on the bank. 

An amusing incident occurred re- 
cently. A woman 
depositor became 
very indignant 
when she received 
letter No. 1. She 


- immediately _ tele- 
rgar Sccount "fou Sakeatfad thet, phoned to one of 
cnqegliitineadiien mas the officers. Noth- 


ing was left unsaid 
that would remove 
a doubt that she 
was offended. It 
‘ecretary-treasurer, was found upon 
investigation that 
so far as she was 
concerned, she was 
absolutely correct. 


Very truly yours, 





(Continued on page 40) 
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Tapping the rubber tree—Java 


OTH in an economic and in a 
political sense rubber has rather 
suddenly assumed the center of 

the international stage. Of all the 
great commodities of commerce by 
which nations supply their wants and 
settle their debts, it is easily the most 
interesting. Wheat, copper, cotton, 
coal, tea, coffee and wool have all had 
their more or less prosaic commercial 
romances, but rubber—the youngest 
child of the great staple group —justnow 
presents the most interest to the inter- 
national observer and has given rise to 
moreagitatedcontroversy duringthelast 
fewmonthsthan all therest put together. 

The center of ownership of the crude 
rubber producing industry is England, 
and as a result of its preponderant 
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ubber ‘T'akes the 


Something About 


position in a new and 
rapidly fluctuating com- 
modity, the English 
owners have had plenty 
of opportunity to learn 
during the past five 
years what quick and 
unexpected disasters 
can happen to a prod- 
uct which depends on 
what may be called 

luxury demand for a 

largepartofits market. 

At the time of this 
writing, (June 7) and 
for several weeks prev- 
iously, spot rubber has 
been selling in the 

neighborhood of 80 

cents a pound. This 

price, more than treble 
the price that was 
reached after the great 
collapse of all commodity 
prices in 1921,has brought 

a great outcry from 

American manufacturers 

who buy large quantities 
of crude rubber, especially 
tire manufacturers. So great 
em has been popular in- 
ee terest that the De- 
partment of 

Commerce 

instituted an 

inquiry, and 

thepublished 
result of that inquiry has brought 
forth a statement that the British 
would be able to pay off their entire 
debt to the United States from the 
profits on their rubber enterprises 
and the control they hold on world 
supplies of crude rubber. 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
war debt business, let us see what has 
led to present conditions in the rubber 
market. The smashing blows which 
all great industries suffered after the 
collapse of the post-war boom were 
especially damaging to the growers of 
crude rubber. Automobile tires are by 
far the greatest use to which rubber is 
now devoted and the preponderant 
position of the United States in the 
tire and automobile industries results 
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Center Stage 


the International 


Controversy Over Crude Rubber That 
Is Paying England’s Debt to America 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR. 


in America consuming more than 70 
per cent of the world’s rubber. When 
production both of automobiles and 
tires fell off nearly half, the inevitable 
result was a tremendous deflation of 
crude rubber prices, a deflation that 
meant a hard blow for the American tire 
companies when they came to mark 
down their inventories to market prices. 
But for the actual plantation com- 
panies growing the rubber, the situation 
was even more disastrous. Rubber 
prices fell far below the cost of produc- 
tion of even the best managed estates 
and it became obvious that a great deal 
of rubber acreage, both that already 
in bearing and acreage of young trees 
from which no income had yet been 
secured, was in acute danger of being 
abandoned and allowed to revert to the 
primeval jungle from which it had been 
rescued by hard and expensive toil. 


Wit nearly three-quarters of a 

billion dollars of British money in- 
vested in rubber plantations, it was 
natural that the British government 


: should sit up and take notice of the perils 


confronting one of the nation’s most 
important industries. The best minds 
of the industry were called into con- 
sultation by the British Colonial Office 
and the result was the adoption of a 
plan for reducing the amount of crude 
rubber to be offered for sale during 
each three months until the price should 
again reach what was thought a normal 
figure. This was the Stevenson restric- 
tion plan. Concerning it, Mr. Hoover 
has said, ““The producing industries of 
the world would be much better off in 
the long run if combinations in restraint 
of international trade were abandoned 
on all sides” —a statement that brought 
bitter smiles from the entire British 
manufacturing industry which has 
such good reason to be acquainted with 
the high tariff wall the United States 
has built around itself. 

The British control about 80 per 
cent of the rubber producing acreage 
of the world, the Dutch 15 per cent, 
the French 2% per cent and the 
Americans 2% per cent. The British 
tried to get the Dutch to join them in 
the restriction of output, but the Dutch 
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and in reply to all critics, 














they ask what the pres- 
ent situation would 
have been if great 
amounts of rubber acre- 
age had been abandoned. 
Plainly, there would not 
have been enough rubber 
to satisfy world demand 
at any price. Wild 
rubber sources have been 
so ruthlessly exploited 
that today wild rubber 
constitutes less than 35 
per cent of world de- 
mand, while on the other 
hand it requires five 
years before a young 
rubber tree can be 
brought into bearing, 
during all of which time 
the plantation must be 
cared for and a great 
amount of labor and 
capital expended upon 
it. 

Obviously, rubber 
plantations constitute 
one of the most hazard- 
ous forms of tropical in- 
vestment. The trees are 




















beset by a multitude of 








Weighing crude rubber at a jungle station 
in Peru. In the circle, cultivation in the 
Malay states. Below, crude rubber on the 
lines to dry near Singapore 
refused, with results to themselves 
that constitute an interesting 
element of the general. situation. 
Nevertheless, the British went ahead 
with the plan, reducing their ex- 
ports from 271,000 tons in 1922 
to 205,027 in 1924. The Dutch 
meanwhile increased their sales from 
102,171 in 1922 to 175,000 tons 
in 1924. 


[DEMAND was slack through most 

of 1924 from the principal con- 
sumers, and in spite of the fact that 
supplies of rubber were known to 
be running low, it is alleged by 
the rubber producers that the 
American buyers deliberately held 
off from the market at the begin- 
ning of each quarterly period when 
the percentage of the 1922 produc- 
tion that was to be allowed under 
the Stevenson scheme was deter- 
mined according to the price that 
had prevailed on the average during 
the preceding three months. 

As is well known, the first quarter 
of this year opened with rubber 
selling for a price that allowed 55 
per cent of normal production. De- 
mand, however, suddenly jumped 
and with it the spot price of rubber. 
It was realized that world stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers, 
dealers and in transit were far 
below the safety level and under 
frenzied, competitive bidding the 
spot price rose until at the time of 


























diseases and insect para- 
sites. It doesn’t take long for an 
energetic battalion of white ants to 
destroy a young rubber tree. The 
greatest problem of all is labor, and 
that is something that no company 
can assure itself against. Ameri- 
cans who have about half a billion 
dollars invested in various Mexican 
enterprises from which they have 
seldom or never received a cent in 
dividends are perhaps better situ- 
ated to realize the plight of the 
rubber share owner during the past 
five years than is the general 














writing it is around 
80 cents per pound. 
This increase means 
that under the terms 
of the restriction 
agreement, growers 
may sell an increase 
of 10 per cent each 
quarter during the 
year, so that before 
the end of this year 
supplies will equal 
85 per cent of the 
quantity marketed 
in 1922. 
TheBritishrubber 
growers are well sat- 
isfied with the re- 
sults of the plan. 
They are certain it 
was the only salva- 
tion of theirindustry 
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public. The recent report of the 
Department of Agriculture gave esti- 
mates of what a fair price for rubber 
should be. It was stated that a rubber 
plantation represents an investment of 
from $200 to $400 an acre, that a 
yearly production of 400 pounds to the 
acre was a good rate, that a selling 
price in New York of from 16 to 17 
cents a pound covered the production 
costs and that an addition of 15 cents 
to this price would give at least a 15 
per cent return on invested capital for 
even the higher cost plantations. 


T! IESE figures were received nowhere 

with more interest than in the offices 
of rubber producing companies in 
London, where the general opinion was 
that if they were true, all rubber 
plantation owners would soon be riding 
in Rolls Royces while the price of all 
rubber shares might be expected to 
double in price overnight. The dif- 
ficulty is that rubber cannot be grown 
by manipulating a pencil and a piece of 
paper, and the general opinion among 
veteran rubber growers is that the 
Department of Commerce’s report 
belongs in some commercial museum 
in the same glass case that contains 
the prospectuses of the Belgian hare 
farms that were to make us all million- 
aires only a few years ago. 

Rubber men do not believe there is 
going to be anything like a real shortage 
of rubber. Their belief that there will 
be plenty of the crude product for 
next year’s consumption is shown by 
the fact that rubber for future delivery 
is selling considerably below the spot 
price while a great many of the large 
producing companies have made con- 
tracts far ahead at moderate prices. 
The largest producing company in the 
world, a Dutch concern, has sold a 
large part of its product as far ahead as 
1928. 

Incidentally, the situation of the 
Dutch share of the industry is interest- 
ing. They refused to bind themselves 
with the Stevenson agreement, although 
the British rubber companies operating 
in Dutch and other non-British ter- 
titory voluntarily adhered to it. The 
result is that the Dutch have been 
rushing all possible supplies of their 
rubber to market and have drained 
their trees of the last drop of latex that 
could be secured. The result is that 
their plantations are not in anything 
like such good condition as the British. 
It is a characteristic of the rubber tree 
that the latex which is not taken from 
it is not lost, but is stored for future 
draining if required. This means that 
the British plantations have not lost a 
pound of rubber by reason of the 
Stevenson plan, but have simply al- 
lowed it to remain in the trees for 
future use. 

Careful statistics are gathered by the 
Amalgamated Rubber Producers As- 
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America uses 70 per cent of the product—tire-building in the Firestone plant 


sociation of London, as to the present 
and future rubber acreage in the world. 
It is known that there are large acreages 
of young trees not yet in bearing but 
which will be making large contribu- 
tions to the world’s supply of rubber 
within five years. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that when all the acreage now 
approaching maturity or planned is 
considered, the present ratios of owner- 
ship will not be changed. The British 
will continue for a long time to own or 
control about 80 per cent of the in- 
dustry. 

As to the allegation that the British 
are using their control of the rubber 
industry to pay their debt to America, 
every banker, statesman, business man, 
economic writer and_ well-informed 
citizen in England will put the question 
to you, “How does the United States 
expect us to pay them except by the 
sale of our commodities?” This plain 
truth is too obvious to need elaboration 
for an audience of banking readers. 
The British have the rubber, we have 
the market for it, and if prices at the 
moment seem high, they are not higher 
in relative terms than the prices which 
the growers had to accept and which 
would have bankrupted the entire 
industry to the damage of both pro- 
ducer and consumer if the restriction 
scheme had not worked as well as it 
has. 

Our own control of raw cotton 
supplies, which constitute England’s 
principal industrial import, has been 
practically a natural monopoly with 
us for more than a hundred years and 
promises to continue so indefinitely. 


We paid our debts to England for 
decades through the sale of our cotton, 
and England has no means of wiping 
out her present obligation to us except 
in the same way. 

The British have one final argument 
in a discussion of rubber and it is very 
hard to controvert it. They say that 
if it had not been for their enterprise 
and their willingness to take a big 
chance and wait a long time for their 
money, there would be no plantation 
rubber industry today, or at least there 
would be no such plentiful supplies as 
have made possible the huge develop- 
ment of the automobile industry. 


ig IS a fact that British tropical 
gardeners were the first to transplant 
and domesticate wild rubber trees, 
the first experiments having been made 
by experts from the Royal Botanical 
Gardens in 1886. Young trees from 
Brazil were tried out in Ceylon and 
later in Malaya. The young industry 
underwent many vicissitudes and a 
good deal of capital was lost before the 
pioneers who stuck to their early faith 
in commercial rubber growing found 
themselves justified, although even 
today a great many rubber companies 
give a large share of their attention to 
tea growing and other lines in order not 
to place all their eggs in one basket. 
There is a possibility that while Mr. 
Hoover’s remarks and the figures of 
his department are unlikely to have 
any effect on the price of rubber, they 
may well serve to call attention to 
another great American problem. He 
is anxious that there should be a 


(Continued on page 43) 
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e Make It Easy for the Crooks — 


A Banker and Prison Official, Discussing Forgery, Blames 
the Bankers and Business Men for Prevalence of the Crime 


IRST, George A. VanSmith, of 

San Francisco, is a bank official 

— vice-president 
and in charge of 
credit at the Anglo, 
London and Paris 
National Bank. 

But when he was 
a boy his father, who 
lived in New York, 
turned him over 
each year to his 
grandparents in 
Jackson, Michigan, 
and there he at- 
tended school. For 
the Michigan schools 
were considered es- 
pecially good. And 
moreover, his 
mother had died 
when he was quite 
young. 

At Jackson is the 
state penitentiary. Under the liberal 
regime of Captain Hatch, then warden, 
the prison’s trusties were given con- 
siderable freedom. They worked on 
the prison farm and even mingled to 
some extent with the townspeople, 
underno surveillance. Theboy, George 
VanSmith, got into the way of playing 
around the prison and the prison farm 
outside of school hours. And he got 
to know the prisoners. Far from ob- 
jecting, his grandparents even to some 
extent encouraged him in this. His 
grandmother often permitted him to 
furnish a bed to a discharged prisoner 
for his first night out, and she saw to 
it that a good supper and breakfast 
went with it. 

That was the beginning of George 
A. VanSmith’s interest in prisons. At 
the present time, in addition to being 
a bank official, he serves as president 
of the California State Board of Prison 
Directors. It is the duty of this board 
to fix prison sentences under the 
indeterminate plan in force in the 
state, between the minimum and the 
maximum time specified by law. Before 
this board come for review the cases of 
the majority of prisoners in the state’s 
two penitentiaries, at San Quentin and 
Folsom. 

At Jackson Mr. VanSmith says the 
trusties often told him hair-raising 
stories of prison life. But they respected 
his boyish innocence, and never violated 
the confidence he placed in them. It 
isn’t surprising that prisons have been 
his hobby. And he has had unusual 
opportunities for studying them. Be- 


By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 





Mr. VanSmith, banker and director of prisons — 
a view of San Quentin above 


fore he took his present position with 
the Anglo, London and Paris National 
Bank he had traveled the United 
States quite thoroughly and visited 
most of its important cities. Since he 
has been with the bank, for the past 
eight or nine years, his duties at times 
have required extensive traveling, not 
only in this country but in Europe and 
in Latin America. In his travels he 
has never failed to visit prisons wher- 
ever he could find them. 

This is the background of knowledge 
Mr. VanSmith has of prisons and 
prisoners. As a banker, naturally he 
has been especially interested in cases 
of imprisonment for forgery and other 
crimes connected with bad checks. 
He has a two-sided picture of the 
situation: the banks and business men 
who are defrauded each year of millions 
of dollars through bad checks; and on 
the other hand, of the men doing 
sentence in prison who have been 
responsible for it. There is no doubt 
where his sympathies lie; they are not 


with the banks and business men. He 
believes bankers and business men 
could to a large ex- 
tent put a stop to 
the astounding prev- 
alence of forgery, 
check raising, and 
kindred crimes in 
this country if they 
really set out to 
stop it. 

He had the turn- 
key’s report before 
him when I talked 
with him—for San 
Quentin for the year 
1923-24. For that 
prison the figures 
showed that more 
men had been im- 
prisoned for charges 
connected with bad 
checks than for any 
other single offense 
listed, 238 out of 1,558. Nearly as 
large in proportion is the number at 
Folsom, the prison where most recidi- 
vists are sent —that is, those who have 
previously served one or more terms. 
In general, Mr. VanSmith says this is 
true throughout the prisons of the 
country. An astoundingly large num- 
ber of men are doing time for passing 
or attempting to pass bad checks. 


‘THE men imprisoned on bad check 

charges are by no means all profes- 
sional forgers, he declares. A very large 
percentage of those imprisoned in the 
California prisons, he told me, can 
barely write their own names. “They 
are there,” he told me, “because of the 
woeful carelessness of merchants and 
business mén.” Merchants and busi- 
ness men, he says, are especially 
blameworthy for the offenses of clumsy 
amateurs. But bankers, he implies, 
may often be indirectly responsible, 
even in cases of this type. A great 
many of the amateur forgers are men 
who have not previously committed 
crime, and would not attempt forgery 
or become involved with bad checks 
if they had a proper conception of the 
seriousness of the crime, or if it were 
made less easy. This is where the 
main responsibility with bankers and 
business men lies, he believes —they 
make it too easy. ; 

A case he told me of by way ot 
example was that of a young man who 
is serving a term in San Quentin. In 
private life he was a public accountant. 
We won’t say what city he was living 


(Continued on page 43) 
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and Help Them Evade Conviction 


The Tendency to Compromise, Ignorance of What Constitutes 
Identification and Other Reasons Why Prosecutions Fail 


HY is it so hard to convict bank 
W crooks? The question often has 

been asked 
by bankers and in 
tones that plainly 
indicate their dis- 
couragement. It 
is quite a shock to 
see a known crook 
wiggle out of a case 
which for all the 
world looked like 
it was ironclad. A 
good many answers 
have been ven- 
tured. Many remote remedies have 
been suggested and, in general, they 
are not immediately applicable. Out 
of an experience of some years with 
slippery cheats and thugs who special- 
ize on banks, I would offer these 
answers: 

The practice of compromising with 
crooks is too common, and the exchange 
of leniency for the return of stolen 
property is an incentive to commit 
more crime. 

Too often lawyers who make a prac- 
tice of defending professional crooks 
exclusively are as bad, and even 
worse, than their clients and are 
tolerated on the theory that it is better 
to be with them than against them. 

Bank employees are invariably poor 
witnesses because their testimony lacks 
the most important element —that of 
positive identification of the criminal. 
This is due, generally, to their ignorance 
of what constitutes identification. 

There are, of course, other reasons 
why prosecutions fail. Weaknesses in 
statutory law and its lack of uniformity 
weave a maze of technicalities about 
the accused criminal and favor him as 
against his accusers. 

Changes in the laws are proposed. 
They come up for discussion at every 
bar association meeting and some of 
them—a very few—are eventually 
adopted. However, the majority of 
changes that get into the statutes are 
favorable to the crook. 

It rests within the power of the bank, 
the prosecuting attorney and the police 
to take advantage of changes suggested 
for the benefit of the state and put them 
into effect immediately. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to attain a record of 
100 per cent convictions, but the rate 
of convictions in bank cases is so low 
that even a small increase in the per- 
centage is greatly to be desired. The 
percentage of convictions in America 
is the lowest in the world. 
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By HOWARD McLELLAN 


In the first 
place the forger 
and yegg belong 
to a class of pred- 
atory criminals 
who are subjects 
for practical 
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He has served six 
terms for bank bur- 
glary. Hisfeatureshave 
changed but he has 
often been identified 
by his ears which are 
large and of peculiar 
structure 


treatment rather 
than pathological 
study. They are not amateur crim- 
inals, forced into crime by environ- 
ment, low mentality or hereditary 
causes. Theirs are not the crimes of 
passion. They cheat and rob in a 
futile effort to live easy or get rich 
quick. No professional bank crook 
considers himself a subject for labora- 
tory study. He doesn’t know what 
it’s all about; he doesn’t even recog- 
nize the many syllabled terms science 
appliestohim. Science invents causes 
for his criminal propensities which he 
knows, better than anybody else, are 
not the real causes and he at once 
ridicules the well-meant effort to treat 
him as a victim of circumstances be- 
yond his control. It is well to bear 
this in mind when a plea for leniency 
is made by a criminal who has never 
wanted to, and never will, go straight. 

Professional crime, particularly that 
involving banks, has become organized 
—a glorified, big crooked business, the 
banks ranged on one side and the army 
of crooks on the other. Two two- 
million-dollar robberies within the past 
year were made possible by organiza- 
tion. Newspapers in carrying the 
stories of these two major crimes, and 
many others, unconsciously glorify 
the bandit’s enterprise by “‘playing up” 
the details and describing the boldness 
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and dexterity with which the criminals 
operated. The crook who does not 
feel his blood tingling and an exaltation 
of heroism or martyrdom when he 
reads lurid accounts of his latest 
exploits, is a rare human being, espe- 
cially in this day of intense publicity 
and propaganda. It is well to bear in 
mind, when dealing with a criminal 
who suggests compromise, that he is 
part of a vast organization and to 
compromise with him is to compromise 
with the rest of his world. He and his 
world are sure to take advantage of any 
display of weakness in your armor. 

Here is what happens when a profes- 
sional bank criminal —and they are all 
in the game to stay —is arrested. Im- 
mediately he gets 
in touch with a 
lawyer whose repu- 
tation is founded, 
not upon his legal 
acumen, but upon 
his ability to fix 
things, to com- 
promise and pull 
off squeeze plays. 
The names of these 
lawyers are known 
to all the thieves 
—as well known as the locations 
of state prisons. And if the jailed 
crook is in a strange town and does 
not know such a lawyer, the cappers 
working about the courts and jails will 
mighty soon get him one. 


‘THE lawyer’s first move is to get in 

touch with the complainant —the 
bank —to whom the terms of compro- 
mise are whispered in an inviting way. 
The lawyer may agree to return part of 
the loot—few lawyers have ever re- 
turned all of the loot; or he may agree to 
have his client plead guilty to a lesser 
offense; and he may even suggest 
that his client will give up valuable 
information for his freedom, or leniency 
—information usually stale and quite 
valueless —and once having agreed to 
this plan, the bank and the prosecutor 
are bound by it. There are a thousand 
and one ways of weakening the com- 
plainant and “pulling him off,” as the 
yegg saying goes. 

Failing in these preliminaries the 
yegg “mouthpiece” —which is the ten- 
derly affectionate yegg nickname for 
their lawyers—sues out a writ of 
habeas corpus, or procures a fake alibi 
for his client. Fake alibis is the yegg 
lawyer’s stock in trade. When this 
plan fails the lawyer settles down to 
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fight the case in court and he puts up 
a pretty good fight since his fee, which 
is usually a part of the loot, is large 
and paid in advance by the crook or 
his pals. A town that refuses to harbor 
this type of lawyer is the last place in 
the world to find yeggs. 

If the banker or prosecutor ‘“‘falls” 
for a compromise, that town is marked 
on yegg maps as a soft spot and bank 
interests may expect frequent attacks. 
Too many cases are reported where a 
compromise was effected by the crimi- 
nal’s promise to return a part of the 
stolen loot, the compromise having 
been hastened by the prosecutor’s 
belief that his case was not strong 
enough. Within twenty-four hours 
after the compromises have been ef- 
fected, in many instances, the accused 
man or his confederates have resumed 
operations in that town, getting away 
with twice and three times the loot. 


THER instances are known where 
the prosecutor, with the consent of 
the complaining bank, let down on prose- 
cutions for check operations because 
the amounts involved were small and 
the expense of the trial would be 
greater than the loss. Within a day 
or two the town was flooded with bad 
checks by the selfsame operators who 
had escaped the toils because their 
first takings were too small to bother 
with. And so the next time they 
increased the size of their bogus paper 
and got more than enough to see them 
out of that town and into the next. 
On the other hand, there are hundreds 
of bankers —the general run of bankers 
are that way —who are governed by an 
implacable policy to press every case 
whether it involves a dollar loss or ten 
thousand. No lawyer dares approach 
them on the subject of compromise. 
No shady lawyer cares to operate in a 
town like that. Such bankers stiffen 
the backbone of their prosecuting 
officers. Wherever that healthy situa- 
tion prevails, there it is extremely 
unhealthy for the bank crook. The 
American Bankers Association binds 
every member to refuse to compromise 





a crime and that, in part, explains the 
holy respect of the bank crook for 
A. B. A. banks. 

Prosecuting attorneys constantly 
need backbone stiffening. They are 
perpetually besieged by well meaning, 
but misguided, welfare workers, who 
would treat the criminal as a sick man. 
They make it a point to win the prose- 
cutor to their way of thinking. Bank- 
ers should be as alert and indefatigable 
in insisting that their own interests be 
protected by honest, sincere application 
of the law. Banks are heavy tax- 
payers; the wealth of the community 
is entrusted to their care and they have 
a right to insist upon adequate pro- 
tection on the part of public authorities. 

I said that when the crooked lawyers 
have tried and failed with all the usual 
tricks to defeat the ends of justice, 
then they settle down to fight the 
case. That is not as accurate as it 
might be. More often they settle 
down to delay the case. Most delays 
in bank cases are granted by the court 
at the request of the defense. The 
prosecutor who submits to these in- 
terminable delays is playing directly 
into the hands of the criminal element. 
The crook and his lawyers know that 
banks cannot affcrd to allow their 
employees to trot to and from courts 
to suit the purpose of the crook whose 
object it is to tire out witnesses and 
drag the case along until witnesses’ 
memories are dim and the case weak- 
ened by old age. This is an old dodge. 

It is sometimes urged in behalf of 
the crook, after he has succeeded in 
dragging his case on for months, that 
he has already served enough time to 
get the full effects of his punishment. 
It is supposed to be a form of humane 
treatment to dismiss the case against 
him and let him go. But at that he 
laughs up his sleeve. Often the con- 
federates of professional crooks pay 
them a daily wage for every day they 
are in jail and remain silent—do not 
“‘squeal.” The underworld maintains 
a sort of demurrage payroll to meet 
this contingency. Jail, under such 
circumstances, is not so bad. All the 


The warden addresses the prisoners at San Quentin 


THE 


time the culprit is imprisoned a bank- 
roll is fattening for him. It illustrates 
also how well organized is the under- 
world. 

And don’t overlook the fact, too, that 
a compromise to which a bank is party 
places in the hands of the crook and 
his lawyer a powerful club. In most 
states it is a felony to compromise a 
crime. The banker who participates 
becomes a target for a nasty form of 
blackmail. 

Crooked lawyers display the utmost 
disregard for law and flaunt their daring 
by acommon practice of “‘kicking back”’ 
stolen goods when they know crooks 
are suspected of crime. When the 
“‘heat”’ becomes intense they call up 
the interested parties and offer to 
return the loot if the investigation is 
dropped. Usually they return such 
loot as stolen bonds, which the crook 
is anxious to get rid of anyway because 
they are dangerous to carry around. 
When an offer of this kind is accepted, 
what is the result? It simply furnishes 
the crook with an incentive to work 
harder and oftener in that community. 
He goes after bigger loot and charges 
off the “kick back” as part of his 
overhead. It just costs him more to 
operate and he increases his income 
to meet the added charge. His con- 
niving lawyer made this possible. 

Lawyers like this exist in spite 
of bar association watchfulness — often 
because he is a political power and can 
“throw” more important cases in the 
way of lawyers of higher standing. He 
can usually bestow favors with a 
lavish hand. He has it in his power to 
promise protection from yegg attack 
to his friends and he has the power to 
clean the yeggs out of his community 
with one fell swoop —if he would. 
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[F EVER a uniform law is passed 

similar to that which helps the United 
States Secret Service by making it an 
offense to withhold information or 
shield a criminal for whom that efficient 
service is hunting, there will be fewer 
yegg lawyers. When a Secret Service 


operative presents his card and asks 
(Continued on page 45) 
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HE Personal Protectograph 

stands for thoroughness in 
financial transactions, for pride in 
personal checks. It stamps the user 
as the provident, systematic depos- 
itor welcomed by any bank—the 
kind whose financial affairs are 
destined to grow. 


In addition, the use of the Personal Protectograph 
has these practical advantages in the routine conduct 
of the banking business. It means that checks are per- 
fectly legible, so that paying tellers, entering clerks and 
Transit Department can work with increased 
speed and accuracy. It spells the end of embar- 
rassing disputes between banker and depositor 


over raised (and paid) amounts. 


The Personal Protectograph sells at $15, plus 


carriage, a price within the reach 
of allto pay. It is advertised every 
month in The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Literary Digest. 
It has met with enthusiastic 
reception—nationally. 


Many bankers have already told 
us of their appreciation of this 
little machine and have welcomed 
it as insurance of better relations 
between them and their depositors. 
Many banks also have asked how 
they could co-operate in popular- 
izing the Personal Protectograph, 
believing that the benefits to them 
would make it well worth while. 
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When the Todd salesman calls, re- 
member these facts about his company 


Twenty-six years of service and leader- 
ship in the check-protection field. 

Sales and service offices in all principal 
cities of this country and in 30 foreign 
countries. 

Salesmen are experts in protecting bus- 
iness funds. Their training and selling 
methods merit your confidence. 

Over 1,000,000 Todd Protectographs 
in use. 

Todd Protectographs are kept in per- 
fect working order by service men in 
principal cities. 
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“Why the’Todd Personal setapetentinds 
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An opportunity for banks 


Meeting these requests has resulted in the development 
of a complete plan whereby banks may aid in the dis- 
tribution of the Personal Protectograph, at the 
same time serving themselves and their deposi- 
tors. Several hundred banks have already found 
this plan practical and advantageous. 
details are yours for the asking. The Todd 


~ 


The 


Company, Protectograph Divi- 
sion. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers of the Pro- 
tectograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 

Protectograph Division 

1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: We would like to know more 
about the advantages to us of your plan 
for introducing the Personal Protectograph 
to the depositors of this bank. Please send 
full particulars. 
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TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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So Simple, So Convenient, So Practical 


Everyone says that about Rand Makurown Index Tabs. 
Thousands of the country’s foremost concerns use them for all 


classes of indexing. The U. S. Government uses Makurowns by 
the mile. 


Makurowns are easy to use. They are strips of transparent 
fibreloid firmly cemented to gummed linen. Perforated paper is 
furnished for ease in typing the index. You merely type the 
desired label, insert it in the transparent portion of the tab, cut 
the tab to fit the label—then affix to the article to be indexed. 
Quicker than it can be told here, Makurowns index any article, 
just the way you want in almost no time at all. 


Rand Makurowns are furnished in six colors; blue, green, 
orange, yellow, pink and clear, and in four label exposures; No. 
1—;"", No. 2—"", No. 3—%%”, No. 4—%”. The colors 
make it easy for you to classify any material to be indexed. 


Makurowns are widely used for indexing price lists, salesman’s 


samples, directories, card indexes, filing folders, ledgers, anything . 


that can be indexed. 


Let Makurowns be Johnny-on-the-Spot, ready to serve you in 
your own office. Buy a few feet today from your stationer, every 
stationer handles them or can get them for you. Or send 12¢ in 
stamps for a sample packet to try out on some article you have 
always wanted indexed according to your own ideas. 


No waiting with Makurowns! Simple! Convenient! Practical! 
Try them and you will never be without. 


MADE SOLELY BY 


RAND COMPANY DIVISION . 
KARDEX-RAND COMPANY 


610 Kardex Park Cd Bd Tonawanda, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
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Why Did This Man Succeed? 


‘‘Ample and accurate information is the best step 
toward success for every one.”’ 


So wrote James J. Hill, directly 
from his own vast experience. 

The first step in each of his ventures 
was careful study and, if facts were 


Facts and Methods 


Kardex Institute specialists keep you 
abreast of advances in business information 
and business management methods. Increase 
the profit making power of your business by 
using their researches. Kardex Institute is 
organized to serve as your individual research 
department. 


not available, painstaking original in- 
vestigation—then, certain of his meth- 
ods for creating traffic, he organized 
his railways and shipping. 


In Today’s Business 


Concise weekly bulletins keep you in touch 
with the foremost business thought. The 


Institute staff is available to members for .— ——— 


consultation on individual business problems. 

As Kardex Institute is not operated for 
profit the membership fee is fixed at the nom- 
inal sum of $10.00 yearly. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


610 Kardex Blidg., 10E. 
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JAMES J. HILL 
1838 - 1916 
Builder of the 
Great Northern 
Railway System 
and 
Trans-Pacific Fleet 
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These well-known 
bankers 


enthusiastic about national 
business building campaign 


Recently a great nation-wide banking 

program was conceived. It is now 

showing every bank in America a way 
to increase deposits. 


VERY month 20,000,000 magazine 
readers are shown in a powerful, 
interesting way why their bank is 
the most valuable business connection 
they have. Why a checking account 
makes their money go farther. 

Will this campaign, being run by the 
Bankers Supply Division of The Todd 
Company, increase deposits of Amer- 
ican banks? 

See what these bankers say 
Leading banks predict it will have 
a tremendous influence on increased 
business. The following letters show 
how enthusiastic they are. 

One writes: “J want to put into every 
one of my customer’s hands the two-page 
advertisement running in The Saturday 
Evening Post this week.” 

Another, “Would you object to one 
or more local banks using parts of your 
advertisements in our local newspapers?” 

Another, “Permit me to congratulate 
you. It is indeed wonderful bank ad- 
vertising.” 

And so they run. Bankers from all 
sections of the country—big cities and 
small towns—all enthusiastically en- 
dorsing our great and complete pro- 
gram for increasing the net profits of 
banks everyw here. 

This campaign also acquaints check- 
ing account customers with the pro- 
tection features of Super-Safety Bank 
Checks. Thousands of banks now use 
them as an important means of secur- 
ing new depositors. 




















Even this is not all. To complete 
this tremendous program actual adver- 
tisements have been prepared which 
you may now use in your own local 
papers. They are the work of some of 
the best known advertising brains in 
America. With them come various 
tested plans which have helped others 
build, business. 

Let us send you information show- 
ing what they will accomplish for your 
bank. Write now. 


SANK CHECK 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect 
against check fraud. They are pa ae ow 
safest check paper supplied by any bank. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 
5948 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


New York Rochester CHICAGO Denver Dallas 
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The Compound Interest Column} EC. 


By DON KNOWLTON 


IME, autos, radio and advertising 
have changed all things. 

“Who is that smart-looking, alert, 
well-groomed, prosperous-looking fel- 
low with a cane and a new Panama, 
who just drove up in that salmon- 
colored roadster?’ asked one vice- 
president of a large metropolitan bank 
of another vice-president. 

“He?” replied the second V.-P. 
‘“He’s one of our country bankers. 
President of a bank at Bang’s Corners, 
down-state —town of seven hundred — 
you know, hick burg. Why -—did you 
think he was a New York capitalist?” 


Sign placed on the desk-blotter of 
the hot-tempered V.-P. who slammed 
things —‘‘Please replace all turf cut in 
play.” 


TODAY 


(with apologies to you-know-who) 


4.4 Per cent. 
Applesauce. 
Squeakless Shoes. 
Exchange. 


MERICANS journeying in Can- 
ada are now getting 4.4 per cent 
for their money. 

Whether this will or will not affect 
the interest rate in this country, and if 
so, how much, will no doubt remain to 
be seen. However there seems to be 
little question but that certain causes 
may perhaps produce certain results. 
Circumstances may alter cases, but in 
the main occurrences eventuate. 

This will be of interest to bankers. 











PPLESAUCE, says the Silo and 
Barnyard Gazette, is losing favor 
with the coming generation. 

It is said that applesauce was an 
invention of the early Puritans, designed 
as a means of mortifying the flesh, and 
used as a diet upon which to place mild 
sinners by legal mandate. Since that 
time it has degenerated into a boarding- 
house byword and a stock-in-trade 
for advertising men. 

A strong publicity campaign by the 
fruit-growers, urging a revival of good, 
apple-saucy mortification of the flesh 
by the youthful appetites of today, 
would benefit both producer and 
adolescent consumer. 

Fruit is a subject worthy of careful 
digestion. 


MAN in New York has invented a 
squeakless shoe. 
The race advances. 
umphs. 
There was a time when a prophet of 


Science tri- 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


the telephone, of the automobile, of 


the radio, would have been tarred and | 
feathered. Now we are less skeptical. | 


Even the squeakless shoe lies within | 


the bounds of imagination. 


Shoes will be made squeakless. Ii | 


not by this discoverer, by another. 
Some day perhaps we will not wear 
any shoes at all. 


FOREIGN exchange continues to 
fluctuate. 

Students of the subject state authori- 
tatively that we may look for a decisive 
movement of exchange during the next 
year. Whether up or down, is a matter 
for speculation. 

However, it is certain that as long as 
things are as they are, matters may 
not be expected to be much differenti 

The attitude of the United States 
will affect the situation only insofar as 
the situation will be affected by the 
attitude of the United States. 

This will be of interest to orchid- 
collectors. 





Looking for something new in the 
way of novelties? Allow me respect- 
fully to suggest: 

Imitation dill pickle for paper- 
weight. Provides useful diversion for 
hungry salesman. 

Non-opening jackknife for children. 
It will not wound. 

Fattening tablets for light depositors. 
Will build up their accounts. 

Iron signet ring. Guaranteed not to 
become worn. 

Imitation canary birds. 
no feeding. 

Gelatin shirt-studs—they dissolve. 
May be left in the garment (at two 
A. M.) and thrown down the chute. 
New pair at the bank on Monday. 

Guyser fountain pens. Will get ink 
on anything. 

Colored glass all-day-suckers. A 
good joke on the kiddies. 


They need 


Why Some Budgets Go Wrong 


Said he, as he watched his wife drudge it. 
““My dear, why not keep you a budget? 
Really now, wife of me, 
Why, for the life of me, 
Can’t you keep track of my jolly old jack 
Without so much holler— 
And catch me that dollar 
We’re trying to collar for fear it will rain? 
The way that you spend simply gives me 
a pain!” 


“Say, listen,” said she, arms akimbo, 
“Cut out the big talk, you poor bimbo! 
Budget? Oh, piffle! 
We're over the riffle! 
I don’t care whether it’s fair or bad weather— 
For lookee, old fella, 
I found where they’d sell a 
One dollar umbrella—and now let it rain— 
The way that you crab simply gives me a 
pain!” 
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In| ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
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a History abounds in stories of men of service surround it on every side. 
who at the dawn of the great industrial Four years ago radio meant as little 
adieas era in this country, pulled up stakes to the average American citizen as do 
need and left New York, Boston, Phila- the theorems of calculus. Today it 
delphia, and other eastern centers approaches being a necessity. Last 
— because, they said, “these cities are year’s sales of radio apparatus reached 
ht as large as they can ever become; all _the astounding total of $350,000,000. 
| the opportunities here are gone.” In all the annals of business this feat 
ink So rapid has been the rise of the of literally picking a gigantic industry 

P electrical industry that it takes a out of the air goes unparalleled. 

; phenomenal development like radio to Yet radio is merely one corner of 
remind men how young the industry the huge world which electrical genius 
really is, and what boundless fields is exploring. 

le it. 
t? WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ck 
‘ain? \ , 
! ae ee 
a It was back in the days of wireless that two Westinghouse 
men, to settle an argument over the accuracy of their watches, 
built a simple set of radio receiving apparatus. Out of their 
in— experiments came KDKA, the pioneer broadcasting station of 
ne 8 the country. Other Westinghouse stations are KYW, WBZ, 
KFKX. 
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A Large New York Trust Company Which Publishes a Din 
Little Paper in its Newspaper Space—New Business Ideas E. 
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ELLING a news story in a news By T. D. MacGREGOR Other top heads in the “newspaper col 
way, the Manufacturers Trust told of the growth of the Investment cas 
Company of New York used full followed the main story on the con- Department and of the many clerks tru 
and half-page advertising space in _ solidations. who have risen to become officers. alo 
English, German and Jewish dailies of A two-column editorial on the left Centering the page was a picture of tor 
a a ae . ‘ . : , . e 
New York for reproduction of a mini- side of the page told of “Unit Banking” Henry C. Von Elm, who was a discount his 
ature newspaper announcing absorp- as created and developed by the clerk in the Manufacturers National op. 
tion of the Fifth and Gotham National Manufacturers Trust Company. This Bank of Brooklyn when it was absorbed. in\ 
Banks by the trust company. The editorial, signed by the president, He is now a vice-president and head of the 
double banner line on the page ad- Nathan S. Jonas, concisely explained the Credit Conference Committee. a 
vertisement read: “Fifth and Gotham how each office of the Manufacturers In listing the addresses of the fifteen fro 
National Banks Now Units in Manu- Trust Company System is a complete, unit offices of the company, a novel rel 
facturers Trust Company System.” separate unit—practically an inde- method was used to show the broad int 
Then, in the right-hand column, pendent bank. coverage of the Manufacturers Trust do 
which has offices in four of ree 
the five boroughs of Greater if 
New York. Each address au 
was followed by the name 
FIFTH AND GOTHAM NATIONAL BANKS NOW UNITS of the ofice and then by 1 
short description of the 
IN MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY SYSTEM — jij zone in which it is located. I 
ne ee ae ieee iene Although the Manufac- 
UNIT BANKING Opportunity To |, Conference Committee Bonds Anslaed Bring Realization Of turers Trust Company now 
As Created and Developed by : | Was Coe Twenty Year Dream is one of the largest banks 
the Manufacturers Trust Company =| | ; = wel ies : : 
What It ls — How It Works on : Me aa” [Soci Peden | Famers of Manat in the country, with re- 
—— a "e ses uncle pumas | For Ow Castemers|) furore, rust Come sources of approximately 
jacturers Trust Company atecte d | / naa e Droader purpose (hes sim ain en Fir . . 
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Mergers That Make Better, Stronger Banks or ST |S noo eeS ie ees | Se —_—_ | offices. ad 
tthaeemeteadianeaonion Som wah cae rae oe | Ser sae | SP Same The advertisement was | ba 
Nie cth etndamybattediotans Sd gg one of a series of ‘‘news- 
of just branch banks most of their services stain M st aay office and you | Comey arts es cecwior ena | Passiee. ” : 
tranterved to main ofSces Ce cits See | Sa cae cessemome St | 1 Yea we Lat Forman papers” which the company Ba 
De-centralizabon inte strong unite—ect centrali- peri whe have sought securities | Vetustery As (restos ot om ave cues ° a 
mation —is the policy of unit banking. As « rel Te as | ee eS | Rect es Smee has been running in New | mz 
every merger into the Manufacturers Trust Com- ebesiate safety manages funds set aside for «| Sad now s Presiden 
a PE me Rated ek kee York papers. Othershadas | da 
eeeerncrelane ower rm Mitecen hoe commer | See tenses i | so een ee SS oe eee iby tay nef a leading articles the merger me 
Sat pete Tae ran | A ay we eer | epee | "Ecceametay tome | sty tame oe bee of the Yorkville Bank with | en 
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individual house organ. Practically 
the same effect is obtained by the 
use of a syndicated publication and 
the cost is much less. The local touch 
can be supplied in the space allowed 
for the imprint or advertisement of the 
institution putting out the periodical. 


Every trust prospect has certain 
fixed habits, prejudices, etc., which 
control his course of action in most 
cases. Those that have a bearing on 
trust matters have been classified 
along such lines as these: His attitude 
towards his beneficiaries and toward 
his own and his wife’s relatives; his 
opinion regarding various classes of 
investments; his views regarding wills, 
the laws of descent, taxes, etc. Asarule, 
a trust prospect receives a solicitor 
from an institution of trust with some 
reluctance because the idea of discussing 
intimate personal affairs with a stranger 
does not appeal to him. But he can be 
reached through his vulnerable point 
if you can learn what that is. One 
authority on this subject suggests 


that to find the proper point of contact 
the solicitor should be quick to sense 
any reaction, expression or gesture in 
conversation which might indicate in 
what direction the prospect’s special 
interests lie. Then appeal to him along 
that line and show how trust service 
can solve his problems. 


Tue resutts from school saving in a 
moderate-sized Minnesota community 
are interesting to bankers everywhere. 
The plan started a year and a half 
ago when there were 2,066 pupils in 
twelve school buildings. In _ three 
months there was a 100 per cent 
enrollment of pupils in the savings 
bank and the school savings deposits 
totaled $6,158.90. At the end of the 
school year the percentage of depositors 
to total school enrollment was still 100 
per cent and the total of school savings 
deposits in the bank was $9,878.16. 
A rather unlooked for result was an 
increase of about $30,000 in the regular 
savings deposits of the bank during the 
first three months following the in- 


Twenty. nine 


stallation of the school savings work. 
This was attributed to the good will 
and friendly feeling created by the 
operation of the school savings bank. 


In THE MAIN lobby of a St. Louis trust 
company is an information and floor 
manager’s desk. It is daily besieged 
by scores of people who submit every 
variety of query. The monthly pub- 
lication issued by the company recently 
presented a transcript of the questions 
asked in one day as indicating the 
many different ways in which cus- 
tomers expect a company to’ serve 
them. In most cases the information 
man has the answer on tap, but if he 
requires special knowledge or technical 
information, the inquirer is put in im- 
mediate touch with the proper officer 
or department. This desk is a first 
aid to the New Business Department 
because one of the duties of the man in 
charge is to get the names and addresses 
of inquirers wherever possible. Many 
of these persons are prospects for one 
or more departments of the institution. 


For Statement Envelope Waste Space 


OME banks put their customer’s 

monthly statement in the pass 

book, place a rubber band around 
it and hand it out. Sometimes they 
insert material advertising 
some feature of the bank;some- 
times not. Some other banks 
put their statements in an open 
folder, sometimes containing 
advertising material. Still other 
banks use a statement envelope. 

The Hennepin County Savings 

Bank, of Minneapolis, for a good 
many years has used a strong 
dark envelope for monthly state- 
ments. Each customer has an 
envelope into which his cancelled 
checks are placed each day so it 


together for the statement at the 
end of the month. These envelopes 
are stamped with the customer’s 
name a month before they are to 
be delivered. For instance, the latter 
part of May envelopes dated June 
30, are delivered to the statement 
clerk so that during the month of 
June they may be filled with the June 
cancelled checks to be delivered to the 
customer July 1. 

As formerly used, these envelopes 
were blank except for the name of the 
bank, the name of the customer, and 
the date. The envelopes for each 
month looked exactly alike except for 
the difference in date which would not 
be noticed quickly. Last year the 
bank began making use of the blank 
space on the envelope for the purpose 
of advertising. The result is a much 


By MINNIE A. BUZBEE 


Hennepin County Savings Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. 







more attractive envelope, with dif- 
ferent copy and different illustration 
each month. 

In order to get an envelope that 
would stand the daily handling without 


becoming torn and soiled, it was 
necessary to make the envelope of a 
heavy gray stock. This did not lend 
itself to a variety of colors. After 
experimenting it was decided that a 
dark blue ink made the best impression 


on the gray material, so now all the 
envelopes are printed in the same color. 
The variety is gained through change 
of illustration and copy. 

The bank that has several 
different departments —such 
as trust, safe deposit, bond — 
will find this an excellent 

means of keeping customers 
in the checking department 
informed in regard to the other 
departments, an important 
matter which is too often 
neglected. 


THs particular bank does not 
have these various depart- 
ments, but through the year its en- 
velope messages have covered the 
following subjects: announcing an 
expected move, the convenience of 
banking in the new location, trav- 
elers’ checks and foreign exchange, 
savings accounts for the family, re- 
serve accounts, Saturday night banking 
hours, consultation with officers, so- 
liciting a good word for friends and 
newcomers. 

In other words, through the space 
on the envelope which had formerly 
been wasted, the bank is helping the 
customer become a little better ac- 
quainted with its services and its 
ideals. 

The copy is short and easily read, 
placed on a medium that is handed to 
the customer at his own request, and 
right side up. Usually it is read before 
the customer leaves the statement 
window. 
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Build Business! 


Use this wonderful new pencil to increase sales 


Learn the experience of thousands 


colors and in any degree of hard- 
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The Riddle of Long Time 


Prices 


(Continued from page 7) 


other operating expenses became sw 
high that there was no longer any profit 
in the business. It was, then, the 
lessened demand for gold, coupled with 
the enhanced need for certain types o! 
commodities, that brought about the 
sharp rise in the price level character- 
izing the period from.1914 to 1920. 
When wholesale prices in all countries 
were converted to a common gold 
basis, as has been done by the Federa! 
Reserve Board,* it is seen that the 
movements of prices in the different 
nations of the civilized world are very 
similar, indeed. A little consideration 
will show one that it could not well be 
otherwise if the articles making up the 


Now you can give a souvenir Une | 

that will definitely show you __ ness and softness you wish. ; 4) wholesale price index are largely those 
great gains in dollar business. A Autopoint is offered in a wide p that enter into international trade. 
souvenir that everyone admires, — range of prices, with silvonite tips hi = Such articles are not likely, on the 
everyone likes. One used today by or gold tips, each with its own ~ ? aa ts h . tly i 
thousands of big manufacturers, distinctiveness, its elegant rich 5 an oS ae ow oy 
banks, industrials and private In- = quality. Staraped with your name a 7 one country than in another. True, 
dividuals. Companies like: Stand- or name of person you give it to as because of trade advantages and tarifi 
ard Oil Co., Westinghouse Electric included, in quantity prices, Noth- > restrictions, certain articles are much 
Company, Chatham & Phenix ing like it offered before. Widely Stuns te te Ueinedl States thom | 
Bank (New York), Illinois Central advertised nationally — everyone agner in . ween on iD 


R. R., Simmonds Saw & Steel 
Company, and many others. 


You cannot afford to overlook 
this big bet. It is the best thing 
that has gone on the souvenir 
market for years. 


This new sales builder is the 
Autopoint Pencil. 


It cannot jam or go wrong, for 
it has no complicated parts. ere 
are just two parts that move. 
Fi from the tip instead of the 
top. Made of Bakelite, the world’s 
most beautiful finish, in a wide 
range of colors. Leads come in all 


knows Autopoint. When you give 
it, people appreciate it. It puts your 
name before the man you want to 
reach. The best ad _ possiblé. 


Today send the coupon for 
further particulars—find out about 
our attractive prices, about stamp- 
ing names, etc. May be had in 
individual boxes. 

Let us send you 
a sample. Free to 
any executive. 
Simply attach the 
coupon to your let- 
terhead. not 
delay—act NOW. 
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England, and vice versa, but all 
countries have imports and exports, 
and tariffs and freight rates work both 
ways. Under such circumstances, it 
is not at all surprising that the Federal 
Reserve Board figures show that a rise 
or fall in the price level in one country 
is almost sure to be accompanied by a 
similar movement in the other coun- 
tries. Doubtless, the correspondence 
between the price movements in dif- 
ferent nations would not be so close if 
the index numbers used covered the 
prices of all types of commodities and 
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pressed view that forces within a 
single nation are to be credited with or 
held responsible for the price changes. 








If You Sell to Banks or Bankers 


THE Burroughs Clearing House is your best buy. 
One or more bank-executives in every bank,‘in the 
United States and Canada receive a copy monthly. 
Ask any banker whether he reads The Burroughs 
Clearing House. Ask him, too, how many others 
in his bank read his copy after he is through with it. 





[" IS probably true that, during the 

period 1916 to 1920, prices were driven 
forward by another force in addition 
to the reduced demand for gold. This 
other force affected in the main the 
prices of indirect goods, that is, of 
those goods not used for direct con- 
sumption. The prices of these indirect 
goods, such as labor, machines, and 
raw materials, are determined primarily 
by guesses concerning the future value 
of the articles which they are expected 
to produce. The current prices of 
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Oakland Bank, 
Oakland, California 
Equipp2d with 
Western Venetian 
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i Modern Way to (ontrol Daylight 


n al . .» Flashes of glaring sunlight eliminated. Bright sunlight changed to restful, subdued 
o ne | daylight. The intensity of daylight easily regulated. Proper distribution of daylight auto- 
tii , matically accomplished . . . This is the remarkable service rendered by Western Venetian 
the Blinds . . . recognized by banks everywhere as the modern way to control daylight. 
aia ... And, moreover, Western Venetian Blinds provide for regulation of ventilation 
ition without interfering with daylight control. 

This 
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Secure complete information on this modern window equipment now used by more than 3500 banks. 
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‘“‘BANKERS DIME BANK” 
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Years of 
Successful 
Service 





This machine 
will distribute 
your banks. 


Our new plan of distribution guarantees new 
Savings Accounts at a lower cost than was ever 


before possible. 


Write for Sample and the Plan. 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 


2240 North Racine Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























The Banker —- 


His Influence and Buying Power 





Whatever your business—you need the banker. 
Whatever you sell—your business is fortunate if 
you have on your side the banker’s influence—his 
leadership, his approval, his example. 


And remember that the banker himself, in his own 
right, is a huge market—a quality market for those 
things that a man buys for himself and a quality mar- 
ket for those things that the banker buys forthe bank. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE will 
carry your selling talk into every bank in 
the United States and Canada. 
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indirect goods are, in other words, the 
present worths of the anticipated 
values of the ultimate products. Dur- 
ing the war, many fitms found it 
extremely easy to make money. The 


demand for goods by various govern- | 


ments was so strong that price was a 
minor consideration. 
nution in the demand for gold and the 
expansion in the supply of credit, the 
prices of commodities rose higher and 
higher, and, because of this upward 
trend, the debtor continually found it 
relatively easy to meet his obligations. 
Paper profits grew apace. The con- 
cerns that could temporarily get contro] 
of land, power, raw materials, and 
labor, made “‘easy money,” and hence. 
in bidding for control of these projects, 


the relative cost of producing gold, as | 


compared to the cost of producing 
other commodities, was apparently 
lost sight of, for, on the basis last 
mentioned, the average prices of in- 
direct or production goods, rose unduly. 
In other words, the increase in the 
income of the nation failed to keep 
pace with the rise in the wholesale 
price level. Inevitably, the result was 
that the time finally arrived when the 
manufacturers found that the supply 
of goods which they had produced could 


not be sold at the prices that they had | 


figured upon when they started pro- 
duction. The result was the 1920 
collapse in the prices of goods at 
wholesale. The prices of goods at 
retail, which doubtless represent a 
better illustration of the logical relation- 
ship between the value of gold and the 
value of other commodities, had never 
increased to anything like the same 
degree as had the wholesale price index. 
Therefore, they had not so far to fall. 


‘THE discussion thus far has all per- 

tained to prices as measured in terms 
of gold. The reader must distinguish 
carefully between prices in gold and 
prices in paper, for, during the war, as 
has previously been stated, few, indeed, 
were the nations that remained upon 
a gold basis. The United States was 
the only important nation in which 
gold could at all times be obtained 
upon demand in exchange for paper 
money. Most of the European nations, 
from a date early in the war period, 
refused to pay gold on demand, and it 
was not long until paper money fell 
below its nominal gold value. As yet, 
economists are not agreed as to the 
exact relationship determining the rel- 
ative values of paper money and gold 
money under such circumstances. The 
so-called “quantity’”’ school hold that 
the value of a unit of paper money 
varies inversely with the amount 
issued, and Professor Cassel has pre- 
sented some interesting charts which 
seem to evidence that this relationship 
held at least during the early years of 
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N THE seventy-seven years of its existence 
the William Mann Company has built up 

a clientele which includes many of the nation’s 
leading financial and business institutions. 


The pleasant relationship existing between this firm 
and its customers is based primarily on confidence. 
And confidence is much more than blind faith. Itis a 
feeling of security based on actual knowledge of just 
dealing—fair prices, superior merchandise, painstak- 
ing service. The Mann Company is grateful for this 
confidence and is ever mindful of its duty to justify it. 
In many cases, we have labored long and diligently to 
perfect some particular article in whose superiority 
rightful pride could be taken. 


Manco Safety Paper—the newest and most improved paper 
for checks—is just such a product. Its development was 
no happy accident, but the result of persistent experiment 
by the experts whom we employ. Our aim was to produce 
a paper that would be the last word in protection, as well as 
the finest in quality and utility. 


Manco Safety Paper is so delicately mottled that the slight- 
est erasure shows on the body of the check itself. Through 
our special process, any alteration is revealed at once. It 


is as sensitive a safety paper as human ingenuity has thus 
far been able to devise. 


Not only is Manco Safety Paper safer, but it isactually more 
beautiful in design and more adaptable to individual needs 
than any other safety paper. The trademark or special de- 
sign of your bank can be placed on any part of the 


check you wish —and it appears right side up both on the 
face and back of the check! 


The Manco Check Book is another supreme develop- 
ment in banking accessories. It lies flat when opened 
and 1s therefore a real convenience. Write for special 
literature on Manco Safety Paper, Manco Check 
Books. We will gladly submit samples, etc., and 
quote on your estimated requirements. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 Paper Mills: Lambertville, N. J. 
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in beauty and convenience. 
Measured on the basis of cost 
per year, convenience, or 
prestige building appearance 
—the entire Alisteel line is a sound 
investment. The A/lstee/ mark is your 
guarantee of permanent satisfaction. 
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Allsteel Desk Catalog 
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(Continued from page 32) 
the war. The “anti-quantity” school 
of economists contend, on the other 
hand, that the value of paper money, as 
measured in gold, does not depend 
upon the amount of paper outstanding, 
but rather upon the probability that 
the paper will be redeemed. Whatever 
may be the exact relationship, all 
parties agree that the more paper 
issued, the more will prices rise. Ac- 
the ‘“‘quantity” theory, 


value in terms of gold of all paper 
money outstanding would be expected 
to remain approximately constant. 
While this may have been the case in 
the early stages of paper inflation, 
there is no question that, in the latter 
phases of the inflation orgy, this was 
decidedly not true. Figures prepared 
by Carl Snyder and W. Randolph 
Burgess of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York reveal the fact that, 
during the period of rapid inflation in 
Germany, the total value of all paper 


| money outstanding fell sharply. These 


figures furnish the key to a solution of 
the mystery which students of money 
have long puzzled over but have never 
been able to solve. They have won- 
dered why inflation has always sooner 
or later come to an end. The reason 
usually assigned has been that the 
money eventually became valueless. 
If doubling the money had merely 
halved its value, this could never have 
happened. When, however, one dis- 
covers that the actual effect of quickly 
doubling the money in a country is to 
reduce its value by far more than one- 
half, the key has been found that 
unlocks the mystery. 


NATION inflates its currency in 
order to obtain funds with which to 
runits government. As the purchasing 
power of a given issue of paper money 
grows less, it is necessary to issue larger 
and larger amounts. As this process 
continues, the citizens gradually learn 
to anticipate what is going to happen. 
They realize that they cannot spend 
their money instantly, and that, by the 
time they get ready to pay it out, 
more money will have been issued and 
the value will be less per unit. This 
process works in a spiral, for the dis- 
counting of the money by the citizens 
forces the government to speed up the 
printing presses and this alarms the 
citizens still more. Eventually, mat- 
ters reach the pass which they did in 
Germany, where prices rose so rapidly 
that it was impossible to adjust the 
government finances with as great a 
degree of speed. For example, rates 
on government railways were obsolete 
when announced and taxes when 
collected had lost most of their value. 
At the last, the dies could not be 
changed fast enough to enable the 
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printing presses to meet the demands of 
the government for new currency and 
merchants could not do business because 
prices rose faster than the goods could 
be marked up, accountants could not 
keep track of the price changes, and 
new goods always cost several times 
the value of similar articles just sold 
Under such circumstances, which char- 
acterized the situation not only in 
Germany, but also in Russia and 
Austria, the government was forced 
willy nilly to adopt a new currency. 
Such is, and must be, the termination 
of attempts to finance government 
indefinitely by currency inflation. 
INCE 1922, despite the inflation 

madness which overran several of the 
European nations, the value of com- 
modities in terms of gold has shown no 
particular trend, the oscillations which 
are observable being apparently only 
cyclical. During the post-war period, 
as before, gold has gravitated to the 
United States until a large fraction of 
the world’s stock of gold has been 
accumulated in the vaults of our 
Federal Reserve banks. In fact, at 
present they hold nearly one-half of all 
the gold monetary reserves of the 
world. This great store of the precious 
metal has led to serious misgivings on 
the part of many students of monetary 
problems. They have feared that 
there would occur an era of inflation, 
both in the supply of Federal Reserve 
notes and of bank credit, which would 
overshadow that of 1915-1920. Should 
such inflation occur, they feel that the 
price level would sky-rocket madly 
upward, with all the disastrous effects 
that inevitably accompany an era of 
inflation. 

There can be no question that the 
present gold reserves are adequate to 
cover an enormous expansion of credit, 
even though the Federal Reserve 
System has, by means of the issuance 
of gold certificates, lessened greatly 
the volume of gold reserves available 
to cover issues of Federal Reserve 
notes and bank credits. The records 
show that gold and gold certificates in 
circulation have increased in amount 
from about $700,000,000 in 1919 to 
over $1,400,000,000 at the present 
time.* However, during the same 
period, the gold reserves in the Treasury 
and in the Federal Reserve banks have 
risen from $2,100,000,000 to $3,100,- 
000,000. Under such circumstances, 
and with discount rates low, there is 
practically nothing but psychological 
restraint to prevent a very large 
credit inflation in the United States. 

Are we certain, however, that, even 
if such inflation should occur, prices 
would rise? “‘Quantity”’ theorists hold 
that such an increase would be in- 
evitable. On the other hand, the 





* See Federat Reserve Bulletin, April 1925, page 268 
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“Tl RUE SCRIBE” 


The best known street number 





in the world 


From all over the world travelers come in person to “11 Rue Scribe’’; 


and, finding there what they especially want, never forget the number or 
the street. 


From all over the world letters addressed to these travelers come 
first to “II Rue Scribe.” Cables, messages, packages of all kinds, per- 
sonal baggage—most of the things that people everywhere desire to have 


delivered to their friends traveling in Europe—go through “11 Rue 
Scribe.” 


To Americans abroad “11 Rue Scribe’? is a mental haven. What- 
ever their needs, whatever their desires, “‘1 1 Rue Scribe’? knows all about 
it—where, and when, and how, to the finest detail. 


There is a kind of magic atmosphere about the place—an air of 
something desired about to be realized—for international travelers have 


long been giving out the impression that “11 Rue Scribe” can “fix” or 
“do” anything for anybody. 


The business of “II Rue Scribe” is Endless Service. It’s a very 
busy business; for everybody, not altogether at home in Europe, wants 


something; but the service is given with such authority, such courtesy 
and dispatch, that it all seems more or less of a pleasant game. 


As many as 4,000 people a day come here to ask or get something; 


and seldom, if ever, has one left unsatisfied. 380 employees answer and 
give. 


The American flag flies over the door. Page after page in the human 
history of American Service was written here in the Summer and Fall 
of 1914, and every day’s work now adds another page— 


For “11 Rue Scribe” is the great international office of the Amer- 
ican Express Company in Paris. 


In London, Rome, Cairo, Calcutta, Hongkong, and all the other cos- 
mopolitan cities all the way around the world, international offices of the 


American Express Company, similar to “II Rue Scribe,”’ render a sim- 
ilar service. 


American Express Co. 


6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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C BEE Desk-high File 

built up of two one- 
drawer units with top and 
caster base. Acompact, flex- A 
thle, good-looking file for 
correspondence, catalogs, 
miscellaneous papers, ledger 
transfer and many other 
kinds of filing. 
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od Drawer Suspension. Solid 
es Bronze Hardware, Welded 
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A Positive lever-controlled fol- 
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Olive Green or Mahogany 
finish. Special hand grained 
finish in other colors when 
desired to match office wood- 
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centric general lock if desired 
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Drawers mounted on roller- 
bearing progressive extension 
slide suspension. 


A Dividing Shelf between 
drawers prevents rifling 
drawer contents. 


Base with straight sanitary 
legs or with casters, as 
desired, furnished. 
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HE McBee one-drawer Vertical Sec- 

tion File and the Vertical Check 
File are typical of McBee Steel Office 
Equipment. They demonstrate graphi- 
cally the quality and thoroughness of 
McBee construction. 


Offices both large and small find a wide 
variety of uses for the One-drawer 
Section File because of its flexibility. 
You can start with a single drawer 
provided with base and top, and build 
up to any capacity by adding one or 
more drawers. Each drawer is a com- 
plete unit. 


Built up with the units securely inter- 
locked, this file is a rigid, convenient, 
fine-looking piece of office equipment. 
A two-drawer cabinet is practically 
desk high. 


The check file, with eight drawers, has 
a capacity of 40,000 checks, notes, 
vouchers, receipts and other such papers 





not more than 10-3/16 inches wide and 
414 inches high—4 inches if guides are 
used. 


Its construction is an example of the 
McBee Famous 5,000 line (Catalog 
Number), rigid as a battleship, welded 
into virtually a one-piece job. 


The complete McBee Steel Equipment 
line is as all-inclusive as any in the 
United States. It embraces cabinets of 
all kinds, safes, desks and steel shelving. 


Send for the Mc Bee General Steel 
Catalog carrying illustrations and 
descriptions of hundreds of im- 
portant items and features in 
modern office equipment. 


The Mc Bee Binder Company 
Athens, Ohio 


Offices in Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: 
Athens, O., St. Louis, Mo., Sussex, N. J. 
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ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


. 143rd Street and Wales Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





BBOTT Coin Counting Machines, hand or motor operated, 
will quickly solve your coin counting problems. They are the 
fastest and simplest coin counters built. 

The Abbott Coin Counting Machine—manufactured in five 
models—accurately counts pennies, nickles, dimes, quarters and 
halves in lots of 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 coins each. 
indefinitely into a bag at the rate of two thousand a minute. 

Since 1911 these machines have been saving time, money and 
preventing errors in the banks of the United States and foreign 
countries. They will insure just such results for your bank. 


To further simplify the packaging and handling of coins, the Abbott Coin Counter 
Company designed and perfected the Abbott Tubular Coin Wrapper. 


Or, counts coins 


These 


wrappers made of heavy, genuine kraft paper absolutely to coin size are a different 
color for each denomination 


Although tubular in form when filled—when empty 
they are light, flat and occupy a minimum 
of space. 

Abbott Coin Packaging Trays are furnished 

free to banks for distribution to their deposi- 

tors who wrap coins. 
the catalogue on Abbott products—*‘Coin 


Write today for 





Counting Made Easy.” 

















A Service to You 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is sent to you and 54534 other 
bank officials in the United 
States and Canada as a service 
—without obligation to you. 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
is edited by Burroughs, printed 
by Burroughs and distributed 
by Burroughs, but doesn’t discuss 
Burroughs. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is devoted wholly to banking. 
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(Continued from page 34) 
‘“‘anti-quantity” school contend, thai, 
as long as all money is maintained on 
a parity with gold, the expansion of 
credit cannot affect gold prices to any 
considerable extent. It is not necessary 


for us to come to any conclusion here 


as to the merits of the respective views 
It is evident that, even if prices were 
greatly raised here, this fact would not 
at once affect prices abroad. As a 
result, goods would be relatively high 
in the United States, and this would 
be a good country to sell to and a poor 
country to buy from. 
rapidly expand and exports would 
diminish. It would be necessary for 
us to settle the balance of trade in 
gold and this gold would be drawn 
from the reserves now in our Federal 
Reserve banks. With gold flowing 
freely from one country to another, 
the gold prices of those of our goods 
that enter into international trade, 
would not long remain higher in this 
country than in other lands. Credit 
inflation in this country could not, 


then, be expected to raise the price | 


level here to any higher extent in the 
long run, than it alters the prices of the 
entire world, and the effect of inflation 
in a single nation, even though as 
important a nation as 
States, is greatly reduced when spread 
over the civilized world. 


HILE many writers on the subject 
have feared price inflation, others 


Imports would | 


the United | 
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have frequently expressed the view that | 


in the future we must look for a long. 
extended price decline. At present 


they doubtless feel that their view is | 


being supported by the fact that 
Europe is gradually returning to a 
gold standard. This doubtless means 
that the central banks in the European 
nations will desire to increase their 
reserves and their added demand for 
gold will tend to enhance its value in 
proportion to commodities; in other 
words, to lower prices. It is also 
frequently asserted that, because of 
their disastrous experience with paper 
currency, the people of Europe will, at 
the first opportunity, demand gold in 
payment for commodities and services 
If so, an enormous amount will be 
required for circulation, and this wil) 
certainly have a tendency to draw 
prices down. On the other hand, many 
authorities hold that gold as currency 
has been out of use for so long, that 
there is little likelihood that it will ever 
again become an every-day medium ol 
exchange. Time will tell who is right. 

If the people of Europe should 
demand the same amount of gold for 
bank reserves and circulation that they 
did before the war, is it not logical to 
suppose that the average of prices will 
eventually return to approximately 
the same level as that prevailing in 


| 1913? Unless conditions have changed. 
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why should not equilibrium be es- 
tablished at the old ratio? To answer 


the query, we must hark back to the | 
principles laid down at the beginning | 
of this article; namely, that the ratio | 
between the value of gold and the | 


value of other commodities is always 
tending to approach the ratio between 
their respective costs of production. 
[s this ratio the same as in 1913? If 
50, prices will inevitably tend down- 
ward toward the 1913 price level. If, on 
the other hand, the ratio has changed, 
the tendency will be different. What 
»vidence have we on this point? 


E CAN best judge of what has 

taken place in gold mining from the 
statistics of gold production. In 1913, 
the gold output of the world was esti- 
mated to be $460,000,000. With the 
increase in the price level accompanying 
the war, the mining of gold gradually 
became less profitable, and, by 1922, 
the total amount of gold mined was 
only $319,000,000.* From this di- 


might infer that the better mines alone 


" } were producing and that there would 
| Che I 


f the | 


be a gradual enhancement in the value 
of gold, or a fall in the price level, until 
conditions approximating those in 1913 
were evident. However, the years 


| 1923 and 1924 are telling a different 


thers | 
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story. Data are not available for the 
world as a whole, but figures for the 
Rand mines, which are the heaviest 
producers, show a striking rise in 
output, so rapid, in fact, that, in 


_December, 1924, these mines were 


| turning out 825,000 oz. per month, as 


| compared to an average of 733,000 oz. 


in 1913. It appears, therefore, that 
conditions of gold mining have so 


| changed that, at present, it is profitable 


| 
4 
] 
' 





to mine gold even more extensively 
than formerly, despite the fact that 
the value of gold in terms of other 
commodities is today not more than 
three-fifths as great as it was in 1913. 
True, it would take twenty years of 
the present output to accumulate the 
gold supply now existing in the treas- 
uries and national banks of the world, 
so that any variation in price level 
resulting from such changes in the cost 
of mining will necessarily be slow in 
producing their ultimate effects. How- 
ever, the $400,000,000 of new gold 
turned out each year will help to 
supply the gradually growing demands 
of the treasuries of Europe and will 
lessen the rapidity of any drain which 
may occur upon the reserves in our 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Our guesses as to the trend of the 
price level during the next decade or so 
must depend, then, primarily upon 
whether we lay more stress upon the 
demand of the European banks and 
the European public for gold, or upon 


<<" Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1923, page 
261. 
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the apparently decreased cost of min- {.LE 
ing gold. Should the people in the 
countries now using paper money for- | 
circulation actually demand the sub- | 
stitution of gold for paper on a large | capal 
scale, there seems little reason to 9 of y, 
doubt that gold will increase in value 9 jurce 
and the price level will fall. If, however, aiid 
this demand, coupled with the steady | Wi 
needs of the banks of Europe fo: ren 
reserves, should not prove greate: om 
than can be met by withdrawing som: take 
of our excessive reserves from our ane 
Federal Reserve banks, then there wii! caste 
be no reason to expect a downward one. ‘ 
course in the price level as long as the [| wal 
gold mines of the world can keep up | non | 
production on the present basis. In |] thet 
fact, since the production is probably |) o¢ og 
° ”? greater than the amount of gold needed |... 
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 Spesanas is the telephone term for all the varied facili- at the present rate, we can look for |) aa 
ties used in furnishing telephone service, aside another slow upward trend such as ; It 
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: This trend might, of course, be termi- | * 
premises. ; . ff acco 
a io ; nated at any time by the exhaustion [ large 
The Bell System has over $1,160,000,CO0 invested in of the richer gold mines. The best |} » 
cables, cable conduits, poies, wires, and supplemen- that can be said is that the successful | mA 
tary equipment. prophet of the future of the price level | way 
, will be the man who can best forecast : 
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If I Owned the Bank 


(Continued from page 9) 


capable ones as well as the poor ones 
of us, do it to make good fellows of 
ourselves with customers to whom we 
must say the unwelcome word. 

We loan up to a certain point at our 
ywn discretion. Above that limit we 
must first have head office sanction, or 
take a chance the bad results of which 
are absolutely up to us. If the 
customer’s application is a discretionary 
one, we are prone to say, “‘Head office 
would not approve.” If the application 
has been turned down by head office 
the temptation is still stronger because, 
of course, I have given the customer to 


» conclude that I have recommended it. 
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And of course a manager would not 
forward an application at all unless he 
wanted the business. 

It is head office’s wish that no 


ne > apology is to be offered in declining to 
2 


accord a loan, and that, even when a 
large application proves unacceptable 
by the general manager, the best 
answer is: “The bank does not see its 
way to take the account.” 


STILL, it is not difficult to picture the 

dialogue in frequent, actual practice. 
The customers are our daily com- 
panions, our personal friends. And 
95 per cent of us (and 95 per cent of 
cashiers everywhere) are not, we must 
remember, qualified to own a bank of 
our own. It is so much easier to 
apologize for a foolish, unimaginative 
head office, or a hard-hearted despotic 
board of directors. The inference we 
wish the customer to take is, of course, 
that we, the manager, are a much 
broader-visioned power than our head 
office. But, for some funny reason, 
the irony of this never gets to us. 

Sometimes I resolve to qualify for 
bank ownership. Some happening has 
spurred me to it. I beetle my brows, 
grab the bit between my teeth and 
cast about me for opportunities to 
demonstrate my high desire. 

Then J. Wheedler Ailing walks in 
with a note for $500. I listen to what 
he has to say, reach my decision and 
theoretically run for the first hurdle. 
{ intend that my manner as well as my 
words shall mean, “I just won’t do it!’ 
courteously but extremely firmly. I do 
get over the hurdle, but not cleanly. 
[It was just that same old quarter-inch 
too high for me. My nerves being 
unable to stand the trying silence 
following my own words, I add some- 
thing. Something that betrays the 
weakness of past years. It’s hard to 
strike like a cannon ball of personal 
force when one is in reality only a 
football. 

The next moment rage has taken the 
place of the cannon-ball resolve, when 
J. Wheedler smirks, ““You needn’t be 
afraid, you know.” 
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STRENGTH 


The strength of a bank may 
| be indicated by its statement 
of condition, but it is also 
measured by the extent and 
quality of the services it is 
prepared to render. 








Add to the facilities at the dis- 
posal of your customers by plac- 
ing an account with this strong, 
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Signs of Progressiveness 


LARK Changeable Signs are used ex- 


tensively in the most modern banks. 

se ae ry F a. * j#The progressive bank recognizes the value 
<< | of these attractive bulletins for all de- 
partments. We have styles and sizes to 


: suit every bank need. 
MR. ANDERSON 


Write for Catalog on Bank Signs 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


1774 West Wilson Avenue - - Chicago, Ill. 
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The opportunities in this rapidly growing in- 
dustry, with special relation to 
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42 Broadway 
New York 


are discussed in a pamphlet report which we 
will send to investors upon written application. 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamn prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 


date automatically 
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422-424 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N.Y. 
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Use an imprinted 
EVERSHARP pencil 
or WAHL PEN 


as an added inducement to get Increased 
Deposits, and open New Accounts. 
They last for years—-constant and pleasing 
reminders of your bank-——of low cost, but 
great efficiency. 
Send for Special Bank Folder, 
sample, and ema ey Priceee or 
inguire of local Wahl Dealers. 
Industrial Sales Department 
THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street CHICAGO 
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I realize it is too late to sound like a 
landlord. It was imagination which 
trapped me into feeling like one 
Imagination is a wonderful thing, but 
to acquire a bank through that at- 
tribute one must begin young and work 
hard. 

Had I done that, and not cracked 
under the strain, my attitude towards 
J. Wheedler would have proclaimed, 

“Afraid, nothing, darn your eyes! 
Who or what should I be afraid of* 
Don’t I own this bank?” 


Central Control to Cut 
Costs 


(Continued from page 14) 


printed matter has resulted in a materia 
saving, as evidenced by the fact thai 
in 1924 the expenditure for all printed 
matter, forms and stationery, was 42 
per cent less than it was in 1920: 
whereas, contrasting the same _ two 
years, the postage bills increased 20 
per cent indicating a much larger 
volume of transactions. The increase 
in deposits likewise would demand 
more forms of certain kinds. 

Such savings have been brought 
about by the elimination of all un- 
necessary forms, consolidation of forms 
wherever possible, standardization in 
size and weight of paper, so as to get 
these supplies most economically, and 
the salvaging of all obsolete forms for 
use as scratch pads. 

All new forms requisitioned are 
passed on by the chief accountant, 
whose duty it is to simplify the text 
wherever possible and to adapt it to 
the most advantageous and economical 
size. 

In the reduction of time and expense 
the bank has eliminated the mailing of 
certain receipts, thus saving about 
$3,000 in the printing, postage and 
labor. The use of window envelopes 
has been greatly increased. Although 
this has added to the cost of the en- 
velope supply, more than the extra 
cost has been saved by the elimination 
of overhead in extra typing. This plan 
also prevents the errors not infrequent 
when notices and correspondence are 
inserted in addressed envelopes. 


UPPLIES of all kinds are distributed 

only upon requisition signed by the 
various department heads and their 
chief assistants. The stockkeeper main- 
tains a perpetual inventory and is 
responsible for the control of stock. 
This discourages excess ordering and 
waste of supplies. 

In the preparation of reports for the 
staff and directors, the bank uses a 
hectograph process in preparing those 
requiring from 15 to 40 copies and 
uses a mimeograph for requirements 
of more than 40 copies. Formerly a 
mimeograph was used for 30 or more 
copies, but the hectograph process is 
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much less expensive when only a tew 
duplicates are required. 

In the matter of sundry services and 
supplies the expenditure in 1924, as 
compared with that of 1920, has been 
reduced 42 per cent. Because of 
careful supervision of equipment and 
departmental locations and changes, 
expenses in alterations and repairs last 
year were 62 per cent lower than in 
1920. 

These are the most outstanding 
means used to hold its operating costs 
(oO a minimum. At no time, however, 
1as the staff lost sight of its aim to 
sive to a great industrial and com- 
mercial community the most complete 
ind helpful banking service possible 
through high-grade, well-trained per- 
sonnel and the most modern facilities. 
These results have, therefore, been 
made possible because the executives 
of the bank believe thoroughly in the 
application of the best business methods 
to the conduct and functioning of a 
financial institution; and all of these 
plans, though prepared for a bank of 
$120,000,000, can be adapted in a 
practical way to the conditions of 
almost any banking institution. 


Rubber Takes the Center 
Stage 


(Continued from page 19) 


greater development of rubber growing 
under American auspices and many 
other Americans believe in and hope 
for the same thing. In the Philippine 
Islands we have ideal conditions for 
growing immense amounts of our own 
rubber if we wish to. Everything is 
there except an adequate labor supply 
and the proper legislation can quickly 
fix that. But our governmental policy 
toward the Philippines is one of uncer- 
tainties and capital is not tempted to 
risk the loss of large sums under present 
conditions. It will require a definite 
announcement of American policy 
which Congress alone can give before 
any great utilization of the resources of 
the Philippines can be expected. Men 
who know the Far East and its capa- 
bilities are agreed in saying that in the 
Philippines we have a tropical empire 
if we will only take the right means to 
develop it. 


The Stub Convenient 


HE Farmers and Mechanics Bank 

of Ann Arbor, Michigan, carries 
the stub idea used on the bills of the 
telephone companies, to the daily 
work of its loan department. Bills for 
interest coming due, carry a stub with 
the name and amount. When the 
customer makes payment, bringing in 
his notice, it is merely necessary to de- 
tach the stub, from which the entry 
may be made when the rush at the 
window has subsided. 


We Make It Easy for the 
Crooks — 


(Continued from page 20) 


in when he committed the crime. But 
it wasn’t in Portland. Portland was 
the city he had set his heart on visiting. 
He had a bank account, but the 
balance wasn’t large enough to finance 
the trip. So it isn’t surprising that 
his thoughts turned to a brother in 
Chicago, in prosperous circumstances. 
He went to the president of his bank — 
a large city bank. And the president 


was well acquainted both with him | 


and with his family. He initialed a 
draft which the young man made out, 
on his prosperous brother in Chicago 


He was given credit for the amount of | 


the draft in a checking account, and 
before he had left the city he wrote out 
a check for his railroad fare. When he 
arrived in Portland he wrote additional 
checks. But a month later the draft 
came back from Chicago unhonored. 
His prosperous brother, 
him, had pulled up stakes and gone to 
Florida. He was arrested in Portland. 
And though the governor of Oregon 
refused to extradite him, believing him 
fundamentally innocent, he answered 
his summons to the city where he had 


committed the crime, and he was given | 


an indeterminate sentence of fourteen 
years. 

I have described the case of this 
young man just as Mr. VanSmith told 
it to me. “How it would have sim- 
plified matters,” he commented, “‘if 
the bank had merely accepted the 
draft for collection. The young man’s 
trip to Portland might have been 
delayed a few days. As it is now, he 
must spend at least a year’s time in 
San Quentin, and as much in addition, 
up to fourteen years, as the Board of 
Prison Directors decrees.” 


NOTHER indeterminate sentence of 
fourteen years is being served out in 
San Quentin by an uneducated man 
born in the mountains of Tennessee, 
for passing a fictitious check. He came 
to California and went to work in a 
logging camp. Came pay day, he went 
to the nearest large-sized town and 
proceeded to blow his wages, in regula- 
tion lumberjack style. While still 
under the influence of liquor he went 
into a store to buy some clothes, pre- 
paratory to going back to camp. When 
he reached into his pocket for his roll 
he found it was all gone. He asked the 
proprietor of the store to lend him a 
blank check. It was on the merchant’s 
own bank. He wrote out a check in 
payment for the goods, and accepted 
a small amount of cash from the 
merchant in exchange. He had prob- 
ably never had a bank account in his 
life. The name he signed was purely 
fictitious. 
Then there’s an ignorant foreigner, 


unknown to | 
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Are Buying 
Special Design 
American Safety 


Our special designs make 
it possible for your bank, 
be it large or small, to 
hand your customer a 
Safety Paper Check that 
cannot be duplicated by 
any other bank. 


Individualism 


such as this is bringing 
us inquiries and orders 
from all over America. 


Have you sent for samples? 
They are ready for you. 
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it Mouth piece—only $1.00. 

Agents wanted— Big Profits 
B. C. COLYTI LABORATORIES 


{ 3120) 
565 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago 


representative of many others. He is 
a man of about fifty years of age. He 
had always been an industrious citizen. 
And then perhaps one day he learned 
of the alchemy by which a blank piece 
of paper might be converted into 
money —wriling a check. So he wrote 
one, signing a fictitious name. His 
principal defense was a puzzled repe- 
tition of, “Why I go to prison, 
nobody hurt?’ The business man in 
this case accepted the check without 
even an indorsement. Naturally, since 
it was a pure invention, the name 
signed to it was entirely unknown to 
him. 

But not all the “‘paper hangers” in 
San Quentin, as the bad check men are 
called in prison argot, are amateurs. 
And it is in connection with what 
might be called the experienced pro- 
fessionals that the banker is most 
directly to blame —by encouraging the 
practice by offering a comparatively 
easy mark. It is surprising, Mr. 
VanSmith says, how often bankers 
- have fallen for these professional paper 
angers. They usually combine some 
sort of “‘confidence game” with their 
work. Sometimes the forger himself 
doesn’t attempt to “push” his own 
paper but has a confederate who may 
have a better personality for that part 
of the game. Old, old games are those 





that most of these slickers resort to — 
but nevertheless in many cases the 
dodge works. 


ARVESTS reaped by expert paper 
hangers in boom towns are often 
Perhaps one of 
these soldiers of fortune establishes him- 


| self with the president of a bank as a 


wealthy investor, and it may not be a 
small-town bank, either. Sometimes 
the fellow has forged letters of recom- 
mendation, but that is not usual. 
Eventually the Mr. Wallingford-in- 
the-flesh comes out with the remark, 
“Well, I think you’re my type; I 
think Ill open an account. Just take 
this for collection and credit.” And 
he offers a draft or cashier’s check say 
for fifteen or eighteen thousand dollars 
on a bank in Houston or some other 
remote city. “The fact is, I’m going 
out to buy some property. Could you 
recommend some responsible real estate 
agent? You know; some level-headed 
fellow.” 

“You wouldn’t believe such things 
happen, except in fiction,” Mr. Van- 
Smith told me, “‘but they do.”” Perhaps 
| Mr. Wallingford puts through his real 
estate deal. In any event he soon 
comes back to the bank bringing the 
real estate dealer with him. And he 
has talked him into a condition of 
hypnosis. Perhaps he secures a title 
to some property with a worthless 
check and sells it for cash. But by 
hook or crook before many hours 
have passed he has accomplished his 
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purpose, and has left those parts behind 
—in a cloud of dust, as the saying goes, 
stirred up by his high-powered motor 
car, and with maybe as much as three 
or four thousand dollars more cash 
than he had when he arrived. 

A while ago one of the professional! 
paper hangers in San Quentin became 
confidential. He had been conducting 
himself in a most exemplary manner in 
his prison life. His term was nearing 
its end, and one of the prison authorities 
got into a conversation with him, and 
altempted to bring it around to a 
discussion of the man’s chances of 
really going straight “this time.” For 
hardened sinner though he was, it 
seemed likely that he might be a little 
tired of doing time. 


E LAUGHED at the suggestion of 

going straight. As Mr. VanSmith 
retailed the prisoner’s remarks —natu- 
rally, he is quite familiar with prison 
talk —this distinguished paper hanger 
said something like this to the prison 
authority: “‘Of course, I know your 
salary. My income is about five 
times yours. I have a comfortable 
roll tucked away. When I get out of 
here I’m going to Europe. When it’s 
gone —I can’t shove bum paper over 
there —I’m coming back to the states. 


I may do a fall for it, but my time | 


will be well compensated. 

“Give me fifty blank checks,” he 
proceeded, “and I’ll have them al) 
turned into cash, operating between 
the Market Street Ferry and Fourth 
Street, before noon. 

I asked Mr. 
think the man was using his imagi- 
nation a bit. 
stantially he thought this man’s boasts 


were well founded. The success of a | 


clever paper hanger is common know!- 


edge in the prison world. Surely these | 


well-groomed, well-fed personalities in 
the bad check game can't come into 
being by magic. Whatever else a man 
may dissemble, he can’t dissemble 
prosperous living. 

What’s the remedy? 

I asked Mr. VanSmith what in his 
opinion the bank official can do to 
remedy the bad check evil and to 


reduce the proportion of imprison- | 


ments resulting from it. He believes 
the greater responsibility Lies with 
business men, merchants and _ hote) 
proprietors. And he pointed out that 
naturally the banker can’t tell his 
customer how to run his business. 
“But,” he said, “‘we could curb this 
bad check evil in this country if we 
really wanted to.” And he included 
both bankers and business men in his 
indictment. 

Greater responsibility on the part 
of bankers wouldn’t be altogether out 
of place, he says, even if they are not 
most to blame. As an example of: a 
case where this might apply, he says 








He replied that sub- | 


VanSmith if he didn’t | 
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that it would often relieve city banks 
of responsibility if in supplying a 
customer with a draft or a cashier’s 
check, country correspondents would 
make it a practice also to forward by 
mail a specimen signature. 

I suggested that possibly co-operative 
educational advertising or publicity 
in which bankers might join in with 
merchants and business men would 
tend to keep everyone reminded of the 
great responsibilities entailed in cashing 
or accepting a check. Mr. VanSmith 
does not disagree with this idea. But 
he says that personally he wouldn’t 
care to recommend any general remedy 
for the evil, except greater watchful- 
ness and more careful judgment on 
the part of everyone. 

One thing he did say: stiffer penalties 
for forgers will not remedy it —certainly 
not the most disconcerting aspect of 
it, the large number of convictions of 
amateurs. 

He points out that in Europe the 
prisons contain comparatively few con- 
victed on such charges. He sees no 
reason why American prisons should 
contain proportionately so many more. 
And he believes that banks might 
quite logically help along a movement 
of some sort which would have for its 
general object, making it harder for 
any ignorant foreigner, scatterbrained 
youth, or intoxicated person —as well 
as the professional paper hanger —to 
pass a bad check. 


And Help Them Evade 


Conviction 


(Continued from page 22 


for information concerning this or that 
individual, a glance at the reverse side 
of it warns you that it is most advisable 
to give that information. I do not 
know what chance a law like that would 
have in the states. There are already 
laws similar to it but most of them are 
dead letters. So far as the Secret 
Service is concerned, it seldom fails 
fo get its man and get him right. 
Fewer persons would knowingly har- 
bor yeggs, or shield them or make it 
possible for them to live in respectable 
communities if such a law we:e uni- 
formly enacted. Obviously there would 
be fewer yeggs if there were fewer 
willing hands to give them lodgings and 
hide them when they are hunted. An 
exodus of crooks after a general clean- 
up usually marks the closing of shady 
lodging houses and cafes—ample evi- 
dence of their importance to the crook 
in his eternal war with the law. 
Concerning the importance of posi- 
tive identification of criminals by 
bank employees, much might be said 
of material assistance to the man who 
faces burglars at work in his bank; 
who is forced to look down the muzzle 
of an automatic or who is the victim 
of the bad check artist. Most bank 


cases pivot on a positive identification 
and stand or fall on the ability of the 
witness to state positively that this or 
that accused man committed the crime. 
More clear cases are lost because the 
identifying witness weakened at the 
last minute on his identification than 
from any other cause. The crooks 
know this and it has become an accepted 
practice among police officials and 
bank detectives not to rely too strongly 
on the first identification which a 
witness may make or the description 
he furnishes. 


HIS unfortunate situation is true 

not because the witness fears the 
bank crook’s wrath or because he is 
unwilling to seal the fate of a fellow 
being, but because he is ignorant 
of what constitutes a positive identifica- 
tion and how it may be insured. 
Months sometimes elapse between the 
time a crime is committed and the 
criminals are brought to justice. Hu- 
man memory is fickle. No bank em- 
ployee need be a Bertillon expert to 
make certain of his identification. 
There are simple little tricks whose 
efficacy has been tested by use. 

There are little things to look for 
and bits of talk to be heard when 
criminals are at work about you; odd 
little observations and _ peculiarities 
that will remain in the average man’s 
mind unaltered for a long time. Every 
experienced detective has his pet scheme 
for identifying or describing the crook. 
It may take into consideration the 
crook’s ears, his eyes, his mouth, his 
gait or his conversation. Some will 
tell. you always to notice a man’s back 
or observe the movement of his head. 
If one could remember all these things 
while a gun is sticking in his ribs, a 
comprehensive knowledge of all the 
systems would be most valuable. But 
who has such a memory? 

Since the highwaymen of today have 
quit the use of masks and rely mainly 
upon frightening their victims out of 
their memory, it behooves the victim 
to get a good, quick look at that part 
of the bandit’s anatomy which will be 
of the best service when it comes time 
to pick him out. 

Take a good look, for instance, at 
his ears. They are about on a level 
with your own eyes; no extra motion 
or effort is needed to study them. 
Human ears, like finger prints, are 
never alike in two men. They vary in 
length, thickness, width and structure. 

Hundreds of bank crooks have been 
identified from photographs with the 
ear serving as the key. Photographs 
of criminals taken ten and twenty 
years apart show no changes in the 
contour or structure of the ear and 
often a man may be singled out in a 
crowd by a view of his ears from the | 
rear. On a calendar pad in his cage, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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[IX considering ways to increased production 
and reduced overhead, don’t neglect proper 
seating. Incorrect seating destroys energy; 
causing fatigue, mistakes, accidents and 
reduced production. 

Do/More Health Chairs gently enforce 
correct posture. They keep your employees 
fresh, energetic and happy—able to do more 
work with less effort. Fatigue is eliminated, 
volume and accuracy increased. Health 
authorities agree that correct seating is fully 
as important as good light and proper ventila- 
tion. Write for Do/More literature today. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 








Do/ More Chair Company, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


_ You may send me _ your descriptive 
literature on Do/ More Health Chairs. 


Name... 
Address 
City...... 
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This New 
Burroughs Savings Bank Machine 


completes entire posting and proves 
work in one operation. 
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1-—-Posts ledger and journal—both originals— 
at same time. 


2—-Creates a journal of real accounting value. 


3— Automatically completes all entries on ledger 
card without attention of operator. 


ves 


Gives absolute proof of posting correct 
amount to right accqunt. 


5--Gives absolute proof of extending correct 





balance. 
6--Eliminates old and new balance proof of 
posting. 
7—Detects any error before entry is completed. 
8-— With this system, counter errors cannot occur. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6267 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me more information about the new 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine for Sav- 


Call our office today for more information 
about this machine and system, or mail coupon 


| | 
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FYERY major mail train enter- 

ing Cleveland carries special 
pouches for The Union Trust 
Company. These do not go 
through the Post Office, but are 
delivered direct to our own 
mail trucks. This is one of 
several special methods we use 
to speed up your collections. 
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| a bank teller who had never drawn a 


picture of an ear in his life, penciled the 
odd shape of the right ear of a bandit 
who had held him at bay five minutes. 
A positive identification resulted, the 
criminal being picked out from a crowd 
of twenty men. Another bank em- 
ployee remembered the thick, mis- 
shapen cauliflower ears of a forger who 
had been a prize fighter and enabled 
the police to locate the man on a 
printed description. 

The nose is also valuable as an 
identification mark—not so valuable 


| as the ear, however, because the nose 


changes. Hands are also valuable 
keys to remember. Very often yeggs 
who have been hit by premature blasts 
on a safe cracking job have a finger or 
finger joint missing, or a crooked finger. 
A holdup man walked into an Ohio 
bank not long ago wearing white cotton 
gloves. The cashier who was forced to 
spend a couple of nervous minutes 
looking down the gun barrel noted 
that one gloved finger holding the gun 
was stiff while the others gripped the 
gun stock. He concluded that the 
stiff finger was not a finger at all but 
stuffing rammed into the finger to 
deceive the beholder. He was right. 
A glove, found later near the scene oi 
the hold up, revealed that the first 
finger of the right glove was stuffed. 
Police immediately checked up known 
crooks minus a finger and found their 
man and his confederates. 

Gait, peculiar mannerisms and odd 
conversation often link up criminals 
with their jobs. A limp, bow legs and 
pigeon toes have undone many a crook. 
A Minnesota bank cashier read about 
a limp-legged forger in a circular. He 
never expected to see the crook but 
when he did he knew him and he’s now 
doing his bit. Two young bandits 
walked into a mid-western bank at 
noon not long ago and held up the 
lone cashier. ‘‘Where’s the vault?” 
asked one of the bandits. The question 
was unnecessary. The vault, the 
largest thing in the bank, stood before 
their very eyes. The pair were begin- 
ners in the game. The cashier remem- 
bered this question and the police did 
not have to look far for the nervous 
amateurs. They were found in an 
adjoining town with the loot. They 
were local boys. 

Police records are replete with in- 
stances where an observant bank 
employee glimpsed some unusual mark 
on the criminal and brought him to 
justice. One need not take a college 
course on criminology or finger printing, 
to qualify as a good witness and 
establish positive identifications that 
will stand the rigors of cross examina- 
tion. Nearly every criminal prosecution 
in which banks are involved begins 
and ends with an identification. That’s 


_ how important it is. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP al 
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in your safe deposit department 


The L. B. Speedac speeds up ser- 
vice to customers and saves you 
precious time. 


No matter how speedy your pres- 
ent safe deposit records may be, 
there’s a new thrill awaiting you 
when you test the speed of the L. B. 
Speedac. 


For, by stop-watch test, the L. B. 
Speedac sets these new standards of 
speed in visible record filing: 


In 4 seconds you can locate any 
card housed in the L. B. Speedac. 

In 2 seconds you can remove or 
replace any card in this file. 


In 10 seconds you can add or 


remove a card and card carrier. 


Housed in the L.B. Speedac, sig- 
nature and agreement cards are al- 
ways instantly available, ledger cards 
are more accurate, records of calls 
more dependable. The L. B. Speedac 
definitely speeds up your service to 
customers and saves you costly file 
operating time. 


Illustrated above are the standard 
Signature and agreement card, the 
Deputy card, the Ledger card and 
the Record-of-calls card, all of which 
are L.B. forms and ‘in use today in 
hundreds of safe deposit departments 
throughout the country. These, or 
your own specially printed card 


forms, are adaptable to the L. B. 
Speedac. 

A pictorial 24-page booklet, “Vis- 
ible Files”, portrays the fundamentals 
of the L. B. Speedac. Write today for 
your copy. Ask also for sample forms 
of L.B. safe deposit cards. 


Better still, see an actual demon- 
stration of the L.B. Speedac at the 
nearest of our 54 salesrooms. Con- 
sult your phone book. 


Home office: 230 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 
principal cities of United States, Eng- 
land and France. Factories: Cam- 
bridge, NewYork,Chicago,Ilion,N.Y., 
New Orleans, and London, England. 
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BAKER-VAWTER 
COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Send us folder, 
“No.983 Binders.” 
Quote us on_— 
983'stofitattached 
sheet. 


Mr. 
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ERES’ relief from binders that 

won't stay locked. A new sec- 

tional post binder that always locks 
—automatically. 


A gentle pressure of the two 
thumb levers releases the lock. Raise 
the cover; insert or remove the 
leaves. Then let go; the top cover 
will slide down the posts and lock 
—automatically. No key-fumbling; 
no time-wasting — quick, simple, sure. 

Locked, the binder cannot be pried 
open. The sharpest pressure won't 
budge the ball-bearing locking cones 
a hairbreadth. The parts are few, 
sturdy, simple—nothing to get 


¥ 








No. 983 is half-bound in rich, black 
morocco-grained cowhide and mouse- 
colored corduroy, with gold-stamped 
labels. Steel tubes are jet black, dull 
finished and rustless; posts and thumb 
levers are heavily nickeled and highly 
polished; corner cushions felt-like and 
resilient. Open or closed, no metal 
part of the binder touches the desk. 


out of order—easy to operate. 

This simple binder works as well 
as it looks. Concerns all over the 
country are enthusiastic about it— 
standardizing on it. 


Send us sheets you use in your 
binders, showing size and punching. 
We'll quote you our price on one 
or more 983’s to fit your work. 
Better yet, let us give you a demon- 
stration and see for yourself the as- 
tonishing value of No. 983. 

We make binders of several 
styles; for all record purposes, built 
to give years of continuous service. 
All are reasonably priced. 
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We serve and sell direct Offices in 55 cities 


One is near you 





